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The Moral of This Liie:—_-ADAPTABILITY!S 


‘OF ALL THE DISCOVERIES WHICH MEN NEED MAKE, THE MOST 
IMPORTANT AT THE PRESENT MOMENT IS THAT OF THE SELF-FORMING 
POWER TREASUREO UP IN THEMSELVES,’ viz :— 


‘SOW AN ACT AND YOU REAP A CHARACTER, SOW 
A CHARACTER AND YOU REAP UNAVOIDABLE FATE!> 
Or, in other words, you may gather the Hoaey of Wisdom 
only by obedience to Natural Laws. Reali the 20-page 
’ Pamphlet given with each bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 
- How to Prevent Suffering and Disease by Natural Laws. It 
j is the province of character to adapt circumstances to noble 
results. Then dare to be wise, as ill-health is the first step to 
Disease and Short Life! 


SUCH Is HUMAN LIFE, SO GLIDING ON, 
IT GLIMMERS LIKE A METEOR, AND IS GONE ! 


MORAL FOR ALL: 


‘I need not be missed if another succeed me, 

To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown. 

He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done.’ 


A GENTLEMAN WRITES: — ‘After 25 years’ use I have found a cup 
of hot tea, taken in the morning about a quarter of an hour after a dose of 
“FRUIT SALT,” a great Loon.’ 


The effect of Eno's ‘Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is simply Marvelious. 
It is, in fact, Nature's Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have 
the sinc.rvest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


QUAINT AND 
UNCOMMON. 


For the FIRESIDE. 


A Variety of Shapes, for Logs, 
Peat Blocks, Briquettes, etc. 


ALSO 


TUBS for Shrubs, 


Palms, etc. 


Specially made for Terrace Gardens, Court 


Awarded the Royal Serticuitural Yards, Verandahs, Conservatories, Halls, and 
Society’s Banksian Silver Medal, Galleries. 

1903; Flora Silver Medal, 1903; 

and the Roya! Botanic Society In Oak, Stained and Varnished, Bronzed 


of London Large o_o Medal, Hoops and Handles. 
March 17, 190 


Messrs. CHAMPION & CO., 5. City Road, 


Will be happy at all times to give Quotations for Special Shapes and Sizes. 


Tubs always on view at above address. Send Postcard for Catalogue (Gratis). 
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SCHONBRUNN 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 
V.—SCHONBRUNN 


BY THE BARONESS FRANCKENSTEIN 


ABOUT twenty-five minutes’ drive from the centre of Vienna lies 
Schénbrunn, the famous castle of the Emperor. In former days it 
lay in the heart of the country; but times have changed, and the 
expanding capital has spun its network of houses right up to the 
gates of the park. Thus the vast area of Schénbrunn is contiguous 
to the smart suburbs of Vienna. The town forms a dim background 
to the castle, in front of which the park stretches out into wild 
country and woodland. 

The birth and growth of the castle form in themselves such an 
enthralling historical summary that one may be forgiven for dwelling 
awhile upon the circumstances which attended them. In 1570 the 
Emperor Maximilian I. built there a royal hunting lodge. It was 
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destined, however, to a short existence, for the wandering hordes of 
the freebooter Bocskay completely destroyed it in 1605. A second 
attempt was made by the Emperor, who, when hunting one day 
in the depth of the forest, discovered a “ fair spring,” after which 
the castle was probably named (Schén-Brunnen). But the new edifice 
also shared the fate of its predecessor, having been razed to the 
ground by the Turks during the siege of Vienna in 1683. Undeterred 
by these failures, the Emperor Leopold I. started upon its recon- 
struction in 1696. The real founder and patroness of Schénbrunn 
was, however, the great Empress Maria Theresa, who bestowed such 
care on the alterations and improvements that the building was 
only completed in 1749. Meanwhile her husband Franz I. devoted 
himself to beautifying the park, which he caused to be laid out in 
the old French style by the Dutchman Adrian Steckhoven, and 
adorned with many valuable statues. He also founded there the 
royal menagerie (in 1752), which has been steadily enriched, both in 
its external form and in its contents, up to the present day. The 
peerless botanical garden of Schénbrunn was created in 1753, chiefly 
through the exertions of Nikolas Jaquin. A word of admiration 
must also be reserved for the annexes, the huge orangery, and the 
extensive range of glasshouses. 

Once more was Schénbrunn doomed to experience the varying 
fortunes of war. The castle was successively the headquarters of 
the Archduke Charles in 1801, and of Napoleon I. in 1805. Here 
the peace of Pressburg was ratified in the latter year, and here 
again the peace of Vienna was concluded four years later. 

But the zenith of Schénbrunn’s brilliance was reached during 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815, when this gorgeous setting was 
filled with the figures of all that Europe boasted as great and brave 
and fair—a galaxy of celebrities, the riot of whose amours and 
pleasures and sport seemed to make serious business a secc-ndary 
consideration, and drew from a celebrated French diplomatist the 
sarcastic remark, ‘‘ Le congrés danse, mais ne marche pas.” Here 
also, by a strange irony of fate, in the scene of Napoleon’s greatest 
triumphs, died, in 1832, his only son, the luckless Duc de 
Reichstadt. 

Since then history has no more staged her dramas in Schén- 
brunn. Sword and musket have given way to the more peaceful 
associations of the breechloader, and the castle is no longer the 
headquarters of a general, but a favourite Royal Home of Sport 
of Austria’s Emperor. Of late years he has passed there a large 
part of his lonely life. When at Schénbrunn he usually rises about 
four in the morning, and, having dealt with some of his duties, goes 
for a walk in the park about 6 a.m., after which he returns to the 
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castle and works till midday. The afternoon is again usually spent 
over his labours, except on the rare occasions when he indulges in a 
few hours’ shooting. He then drives to the Lainzer Thiergarten, 
where a good bag can always be made in a short time. 

It must be borne in mind that the Emperor owns, besides Lainz 
and Schénbrunn, many other wild sporting estates, such as Ischl, 
Eisenerz, Miirzsteg, and several more; the last-named being the 
place where the celebrated agreement with the Emperor of Russia 
respecting the reforms to be executed in the Balkan peninsula was 
concluded last year while the two monarchs were there for the 
chamois driving. 


FROM THE GROUNDS 


From the foregoing remarks it will have been gathered that 
the Lainz and Schénbrunn estate is considerably smaller than 
G6éd6lé, which I had the pleasure of describing last month. Yet 
it is one of the chief charms of Vienna that a fifteen minutes’ 
journey in the train plunges one at once into the most wild 
and picturesque scenery, seemingly created to be the home of all 
kinds of game. Such is Lainz. The preserves were formed in 
the middle of the last century. The property is surrounded by a 
high park-paling to prevent game from straying into the neigh- 
bouring vineyards. Much of the ground originally enclosed was 
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the property of peasant proprietors, who were subsequently bought 
out one by one. The total area is 4,476 joch (a joch being equal 
to about three acres), of which 80 per cent. are wooded and 
covered with undergrowth. The trees of Lainz are one of its chief 
charms: immemorial oaks are there, and aged beeches—secular 
giants whose peers are only to be found in the haunts of Herne the 
Hunter. Many, alas! now seem likely to share the fate of some of 
the elms of Windsor. 

The park at Lainz was used equally with G6d6l6é as a riding 


WILD BOAR AT LAINZ 


ground by the Empress, but no hounds were ever kept there. Such 
was her affection for Lainz that she caused the well-known Villa 
Hermes to be constructed for her there, and indeed the court was 
then more often there or at Schénbrunn than in the “ Burg” at 
Vienna. At the present moment the youngest daughter of the 
Emperor lives in Lainz, so that old royal traditions are still kept up, 
and his Majesty often drives there from Schénbrunn to lunch with 
her and his grandchildren, to whom he is devoted. 
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Besides the Villa Hermes there is in the Thiergarten another 
building called the Auhof, which dates from the eleventh century. 
It was originally a convent, and was bought by the Lower Austrian 
Diet, who converted it into the residence of the Grand Forester of 
that province, this honorary title being one conferred on Austrian 
families of the highest rank. 

The history of Lainz has quite a peculiar interest which it 
would take too long to relate here; but reference must be made to 
the list of famous men who shot at Lainz in the brief gay season of 
1815, including as it does the names of the Emperor of Russia, the 
Kings of Prussia and Denmark, with the English representative, the 
Duke of Wellington, and many others. A curious record of their 


THE GRAND ENTRANCE 


best bag, comprising 135 wild boars and 13 badgers, is kept at the 
Burg in Vienna. All sovereigns and members of their court who 
have paid a visit to Vienna have also shot over the Lainz estate. 
On the occasion of the Emperor of Germany’s last visit he was 
conducted by the Archduke Franz Ferdinand to the Lainzer Thier- 
garten, where his bag included a sixteen-pointer, a fourteen, and a 
twelve, besides several wild boars. 

As time was very limited the following method was adopted: 
The keeper having carefully observed the habits of the finer heads 
for some days past, a light carriage was galloped down the rides 
to a point whence a shot could be obtained with tolerable certainty. 
The stalk and the drive which followed lasted in all three hours. 
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At the end of such a day’s sport the whole staff of keepers turns 
out and a fanfare is blown on the long, curved hunting-horns—a 
survival of an ancient custom which has become extinct in England. 
The lunch or tea after the shooting is usually taken at the Auhof. 
The record heads at Lainz are three twenty-pointers obtained by 
the heir to the throne. 

The average yearly bag at Lainz consists of about 50 stags, 
75 hinds, 75 fallow deer, and 430 pigs. In the last ten years 
the deer have diminished 4 per cent., but pigs have increased 
29 per cent. A celebrated flock of mouflons is also kept at Lainz; 
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they were turned down from the Emperor’s private menagerie at 
Schénbrunn, but have never materially increased, as many of the 
young are killed off by the climate or ripped up by the wild boars. 
There is also a certain number of tiny Virginian mazama stags in 
the park. 

Of course all the game in this enormous enclosure of hill and 
dale, which in size far surpasses the magnificent creations of the 
Roman emperors, is entirely wild, though some artificial feeding is 
necessary to keep them alive in winter when the ground is covered 
by many feet of snow. This system is, as a matter of fact, un- 
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avoidably practised on every sporting estate in Austria. The bags 
obtained in the park are accounted for mainly by stalking, only pigs 
and hinds being driven to the guns. There is practically no small 
game in the Thiergarten, except a few hares and partridges. 

Beside Lainz there lies on the western side of Schénbrunn the 
Donau Auen with the island of Lobau in the middle of the Danube, 
the scene of one of the most critical moments in the career of 
Napoleon I. It will be remembered that he attempted to throw his 
army across the river to attack the Austrian forces under the Arch- 


DEER AT LAINZ 


duke Charles on the opposite bank. At the moment when half of 
his men were on the island of Lobau his pontoons were carried 
away and the troops left isolated and exposed to the Austrian fire. 
Close on the ultimately effected crossing of the French army 
followed the desperate struggles of Aspern and Essling. 

The Donau Auen and the island abound in all kinds of game, 
especially wild duck and numberless other species of water fowl, 
with the concomitant bands of eagles and vultures and hawks that 
prey upon them. The only place to be compared with it is the 
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Norfolk Broads, though the latter certainly do not contain the larger 
birds in such number and variety. The Auen were the frequent 
haunt and the private preserve of the Crown Prince Rudolf. He 
delighted in shooting water birds, and the position of the Auen— 
not more than three-quarters of an hour by carriage from Vienna— 
offered him unrivalled facilities for indulging in his favourite sport. 
The Danube runs in a big fork enclosing the island of Lobau ; these 
forks again branch out into hundreds of little streams when the 
river is high; at low water all these rivulets form a succession of 
sedge-grown pools wherein the ducks have their breeding places. 


KING GEORGE OF SAXONY SHOOTING AT LOBAU 


The banks are lined by almost impenetrable thickets and rushbeds, 
such as might have formed the fastness of Hereward the Wake. 
Timber is sparse, and only here and there a few big trees raise their 
crests above the tangled sea as if to offer coigns of vantage to the 
big birds of prey. 

An ornithologist who succeeded in stealthily approaching one 
of these silent pools would be amply repaid by the sight and sound 
of this babel of wild birds. Ducks are especially numerous, and 
several thousands can usually be counted. The keepers there state 
that most of the different specimens of hawks and eagles known in 
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Europe breed there, to say nothing of countless ‘ reiher,” wild 
geese, etc. The waterfowl find a teeming feeding-ground in the 
river, which there abounds in fish; and the bigger birds prey on the 
pheasants, partridges, and ducks, besides destroying yearly a con- 
siderable number of hares and young roes. For a time it was 
believed that the well-known but extremely rare sea eagle had left 
the Auen; but this proved to be a mistake, for this bird has been 
seen several times of late when the grey winter days fling their 
dreary mantle over this watery waste. It is interesting to study 


KING GEORGE OF SAXONY SHOOTING AT MANNSWORTH 


here the lives of the hunter and the hunted. For instance, the sea 
eagle and the bluefooted hawk invariably hunt in couples. The 
reason for this is the following: both prey on the wild duck; the 
sea eagle can never catch a wild duck on the wing, and of course at 
the first warning of his presence the birds rise and circle round, not 
returning to the water as long as he is in sight. With the hawk 
the case is reversed. The moment the ducks are in the air their 
fate is sealed, so that swarms of water birds will keep quietly 
together in the water while their enemy hovers not a yard above 
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their heads. The methods of these companions in crime remind 
one of two pickpockets, one of whom creates a disturbance while 
the other relieves his victims of their purses. But for all this the 
stock of duck prospers and increases from year to year. 

In winter, when the Danube is rolling down big masses of ice, 
quite new varieties of birds appear, such as the ice duck and differ- 
ent kinds of geese, coming from the far north of Europe, where they 
can no longer find food. Here, however, even in the coldest winter 
the Danube is never frozen over. Small screens are erected in 
different parts of these jungle islands to make it possible for the 
keepers to get near the birds. 

Last year the Archduke Franz Ferdinand drove out from Vienna 
in about half an hour to wait for the coming in of the wildfowl; he 
remained in his shelter from two till four in the afternoon, and in 
that time killed 238 ducks. So good was the sport that about four 
o’clock he ran out of cartridges. The ducks, of course, only really 
begin to come in about that hour, and while he sat there in enforced 
inaction he calculated that he might have shot quite 400 more. 

Besides all these water birds any amount of other game live in 
these Auen. Roes and stags are very numerous; the roes sometimes 
suffer much from the cold, damp winters, but on the whole they do 
fairly well, and are much bigger and finer specimens than elsewhere 
in Austria. The same may be said of the stags, which are hardier 
and less sensitive to the climate. They are of quite another type 
from that seen at Lainz or in other parts of the empire. These 
“‘auhirschen”’ are considerably larger, a good one frequently 
turning the scale at 5001b. The body is broader, the neck stronger, 
the hair thicker and more curly. The antlers are quite unsurpass- 
able, being of unusual width and length, and remind one of the 
long-extinct mammoth stags. 

Last year, in honour of the visit of King Edward VII., a big 
shoot was arranged for the Emperor and his guest. They drove 
from the Burg to the small imperial shooting-box at Lobau, and 
were at once conducted to their stands. King Edward was placed 
in the middle of a small stream, across which the game was bound 
to pass in its attempt to find shelter on the opposite bank. During 
the first beat the King killed a capital ten-pointer, and in the second 
he shot two more, which were picked up later in the day. The 
Emperor also bagged two “ royals.” 

In the year 1898, when the Emperor celebrated his jubilee, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand hit on the happy idea of inviting the 
owners of all the great shooting estates to come to Schénbrunn 
with their whole staff of keepers, and to contribute to a golden 
*‘bruch” or oak-leaf, representing the small branch which, after 
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being dipped in the blood of the slain, is usually presented by the 
keeper to the successful sportsman with the words, “ Waidmans 
Heil.” 

On a lovely day in June, at early morning, more than four 
thousand keepers in their smart uniforms were posted in the great 
courtyard of Schénbrunn. Each landowner was dressed in the 
same costume as his men, and wore a branch of oak or pine with 
the “gamsbart” or feather in his hat. They were ranged in a 
vast circle according to provinces—Styrians, Bohemians, Tyrolese, 


KING BAG 


Silesians, all with their distinctive uniform; huntsmen from far 
Bukovina and every corner of tiie many-peopled empire. 

About ten o’clock the Emperor appeared, accompanied by the 
Archduke, both in shooting dress. Their arrival was greeted by a 
lusty cheer. The Emperor went round the circle, speaking to the 
representatives of each province in turn, landowners and retainers 
alike. After this the Archduke made a short speech, and presented 
the Emperor with the “ bruch,” and again four thousand voices 
cheered, while a ‘‘ Waidmans Heil,’”’ such as never before had _ been 
heard, rent the air. 
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Thus the fiftieth year of the Emperor’s reign was inaugurated 
by a ceremony that seemed to be the forerunner of many others 
more brilliant if less touching. But, alas! in sad contrast to 
England’s two-fold Jubilee, when the country rejoiced as one man, 
this was destined to be the only festivity ofa year which should 
have been so glad for Austria. The assassination of the Empress 
changed hymn and bunting into dirge and pall. Yet it is a con- 
solation to all loyal followers of the first sportsman in Austria to 
think that the forest oak and pine at least were permitted to pay 
their homage to the Imperial bay ! 
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SHORT HEADS 
BY “RAPIER ”’ 


Victory! The race is over and won; prestige attaches to the 
winner ; a substantial addition has been made to the balance at 
Messrs. Weatherby’s—all entries and forfeits for the rest of the year 
are, at any rate, accounted for, and there will bea substantial balance 
left. The nice little bet of 1,000 to 80 five times has come off, and 
there will be a cheque to receive on Monday morning instead of one 
to pay. One’s friends have benefited by the “ good thing,” and as 
the winner of an important stake the horse has earned a reputation 
which is in itself a valuable asset. 

Defeat! The high hopes of success which have been enter- 
tained are shattered ; the rich stake on which you had counted is not 
for you; you had a ‘‘dash,” and though really you cannot blame 
yourself, you have to pay nevertheless, and will have to find some 
money soon to send to Old Burlington Street, where your account, 
which this race would have replenished so agreeably, must be running 
low. You will have, too, to put up with the usual criticisms from 
disappointed friends. Some of them will tell you that they feared 
the horse had been overdone when they saw him in the paddock ; 
and some of the others, perhaps, that another good gallop would 
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probably have made all the difference and just won you the race, for 
the horse was obviously short of work. Or it may be that the blame 
will fall on the jockey—and of course indirectly on yourself. These 
omniscient friends cannot understand why you put the boy up when 
you could have got So-and-so, who could not possibly have been 
beaten. 

And yet between victory on one hand and defeat on the other, 
what a narrow margin often exists! A short head, ten or twelve 
inches, in a mile-and-a-half race a fraction of zs4:5 of the course. 
And the merest trifle may have changed the whole result—a stumble 
near home, a bump, the faintest error of calculation on the part of 
the jockey, the slight swerving of a beaten companion, a change 
of leg, some little thing which, however, involves such huge con- 
sequences. People do not consider how nearly a horse won: either 
he did win or he did not, that is the point on which everything 
depends. 

Some of the most exciting moments in a man’s life, if he be 
interested in racing, are those which pass between the time when the 
horses have flashed by the post and the winner's number is hoisted. 
I did not begin racing till 1880, but chanced as a lad to be at the 
Derby of 1869, and was tremendously impressed by the desperate 
excitement of the finish between Pretender and PeroGomez. To this 
day there are those who declare that the judge was wrong, that 
Gomez just won ; but I have little doubt that on inquiry it would be 
found that those dissatisfied personages were without exception all 
backers of Sir Joseph Hawley’s colt. It is any amount of odds on 
the verdict of the judge being right, and though one may sympathise 
at first sight with the man whose horse loses the Derby by a short 
head, there is the other side of the question: if that horse had 
won, the other, the second, would have been beaten a short head, 
and equal sympathy would have to be bestowed upon him ? 

Perhaps there will never again be four such exciting Derbys in 
half a dozen years as those which were run between 1880 and 1885. 
Archer's desperate rush on Bend Or, Rossiter’s fatal hesitation on 
Robert the Devil, made an incident which those who saw it can never 
forget. If Rossiter had ridden home, devoting all his thoughts and 
energies to his horse, he would assuredly have won ; but he looked 
round at the almost furious figure in the Duke of Westminster’s 
yellow jacket and black cap, seemed paralysed for a moment—and 
Bend Or had won the Derby! Three years afterwards came the 
almost equally exciting struggle between Highland Chief, Galliard, 
and St. Blaise, when Webb, on the first-named, was perfectly 
satisfied he had won—and if report speaks truly, a fortune hung on 
the victory—until St. Blaise’s number went up. Next year was the 
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dead heat between Harvester and St. Gatien, which, indeed, does not 
properly come into this story, as it was not a question of a head; but 
that was again the margin the year afterwards. For reasons which 
some people who are behind the scenes will remember there was a 
good deal of feeling about this Derby, and I believe some doubt 
existed till the evening of the race as to whether Webb would ride 
Paradox. No jockey was ever more anxious to win than he was on 
this occasion. Walking from the paddock to the stand I happened 
to come across him, and made the sort of remark that one does 
make on such occasions. ‘Are you going to win?” I asked him. 
‘I’m going to try!”’ he replied with grim emphasis, and an unconscious 
motion of his whip; and try he assuredly did. I do not suppose a race 
was ever fought out with more desperation on both sides, for Webb 
on Paradox and Archer on Melton were both exceptionally powerful 
men, and certainly no one but the judge knew to whom the Derby of 
1885 had fallen until Melton’s number was displayed. Paradox, by 
the way, had only won the Two Thousand Guineas by a head, and 
I fancy there is little doubt that he would have lost the race had an 
objection been made. Never too particular as to what he did at the 
finish, Archer on Paradox sorely interfered wit. Tom Cannon on the 
Chopette colt, afterwards named Crafton; and there was a very 
animated discussion as to whether Captain Machell, who had charge 
of the second, the property of Mr., afterwards Lord, Gerrard, would 
object. It was rather reluctantly decided not to do so, however, and 
Paradox was allowed such honours as accrued to the victory. 

A story is told about the short head which decided the City 
and Suburban of 1880. A mare called Leoville was greatly fancied 
for this race, amongst others by a stalwart Yorkshireman, who was 
making his first appearance at Epsom; and he took 80 to 10 about 
her from a bookmaker in radiant attire who had his station on the 
hill. The Yorkshireman had gone to the meeting with a knowledge- 
able friend, who was not with him, however, when this transaction 
took place ; and when the friend returned, and was told what had 
happened, he expressed his regret, for to his experienced eye there 
was something suspicious about the layer of the odds. He warned 
the North-countryman to keep a sharp look-out, for he might not be 
paid if he won his money ; and the backer, rather perturbed by the 
warning, determined sedulously to follow the advice. The race 
started, there were loud shouts for Leoville as the horses neared the 
post ; the Yorkshireman, carried away by the excitement, could not 
help watching the struggle, was altogether delighted with what he 
saw as regards the finish, but when he turned to look for the man 
from whom he proposed to draw £90, his place was vacant. 

Gazing about, however, he saw his debtor just disappearing 
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round the corner of a neighbouring tent, and set off in hot pursuit. 
The welsher was more adroit than the countryman at getting 
through a crowd, and at length threw his pursuer off the scent ; but 
just as he was giving up in despair he caught sight of the rascal 
again, making off over the hill. After a hot chase the runaway was 
overtaken ; the large Yorkshireman seized him by the neck, and, 
doubling a ponderous fist, said that he “wanted his money.” At 
first the welsher vowed that he had never seen his assailant before, 
it was all a mistake; but this artless denial was of less than no use; 
the grip on his neck tightened, the fist looked more formidable, and 
the excuse next attempted was that the man—now in sober gar- 
ments, he had changed his coat—had indeed been helping a friend 
with his book, but that the friend was waiting in the proper place, 
and not only ready and willing, but quite eager to pay all just 
demands that might be made upon him. This story was not nearly 
good enough for the Yorkshireman, whose grip did not relax and 
who began to recite some of the few things that would happen if 
£90 was not immediately handed to him; and the luckless wretch, 
seeing that there was no escape, produced the money with a 
murmured explanation that he would have to get it from his friend. 


That did not in the least matter to the Yorkshireman so long as he 
got it. The welsher scuttled off, the backer of Leoville returned to 
his companion and gave a triumphant account of his hunt and 
capture. His friend, however, heard it with some surprise. ‘“ But 
I thought you told me that you had backed Leoville?” ‘So I did, 


of course, and I’ve got my money!” the other replied. ‘ But 
Leoville didn’t win! Master Kildare got up and beat her a short 
head,” he explained to the amazement of the backer from the North. 
Whether our friend gave the money to a charity is not stated. He 
certainly ought to have done so, but one can almost sympathise 
with the agony of the welsher when he found out that he had dis- 
gorged £90 to a man who had no claim to it. 

It would be rather interesting to know how often Archer won 
races by a head and how often he lost them by that distance? I 
fancy the total of the former would be much larger than of the 
latter, for if he was so near to success he usually achieved it— 
but not always. That was a great race for the Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood in 1884. Queen Adelaide, who had been favourite for 
the Derby, was favourite again here, in a market which was much 
less sensitive than it is at present, but which nevertheless fluctuated 
extraordinarily ; for in two minutes Sweetbread went from 100 to 7 
to 7 to 1, and it was he, with gst. 3 lb. on his five-year-old back, 
that fought out the finish with Duke of Richmond (3 yrs., 8 st. 
10 lb.), Cannon on the former, Archer on the latter. It was no 
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wonder that Duke of Richmond turned rogue after a few such 
finishes; he had had a couple of them in the Hunt Cup and 
Wokingham at Ascot that year, second on both occasions; but 
here Archer failed, as he did in the tragic Cambridgeshire of 1886. 
That again is a race to be remembered—the last but one that ever 
took place (of course I mean for the Cambridgeshire) on the now 
abandoned course at the top of the town. Probably Archer was 
never more anxious in all his life to win than he was on this 
occasion ; but over-anxiety means lack of confidence. No doubt he 
thought he had the line of every horse in the race, but he was 
afraid of Melton, who was going too well below the distance, and 
whom he had to beat before the final pinch came; and this accom- 
plished, for he duly disposed of Tom Cannon on the Derby winner, 
the great stake for which he was playing seemed to have been 
won, when White on Sailor Prince, an animal who had entered 
no one’s calculations, suddenly appeared on the scene and beat 
Archer on St. Mirin by a short head. 

Poor Archer was nearing the end of his splendid career, and 
probably few people remember that in the last race he ever rode at 
Brighton a week afterwards White, on Mr. Abington’s Quilp, again 
beat him a short head on Mohawk. Lewes followed Brighton, and 
Archer had his last mount in the Castle Plate. Odds of 13 to 8 
were laid on him, but his mount, Tommy Tittlemouse, was last. 
He was ill, quite unable to ride, and ought not to have attempted 
it; and then the great jockey went home and soon after blew out 
his brains. 

The Cambridgeshire is distinguished as a race of close finishes. 
It was by a short head only that Foxhall beat one of the most 
brilliant fields that ever contested the event, and two years pre- 
viously La Merveille had beaten Caxtonian a head, with Out-of- 
Bounds the same distance behind. In 1884, again, Florence beat 
- the previous year’s winner, Bendigo, by the narrowest recognised 
margin by which success can be attained. Comfrey in 1897 was 
another instance, a stroke of luck indeed for his friends, for Sloan 
on St. Cloud II. was convinced that he had won, and did not ride 
his horse home, apparently misjudging the position of affairs alto- 
gether, seeing that Sandia was only another head behind him. It 
was by very little more than a head that Watershed beat Osboch 
in 1901, by the same distance that Ballantrae beat St. Maclou the 
following year, and I have left out 1888 when Veracity had only a 
head the best of Cactus. 

Isinglass goes down to posterity as having failed only once, 
when, in consequence of his invincible objection to make his own 
running, Raeburn beat him at Manchester; but it was only by a 
NO. CXI. VOL. x1x.—October 1904 cc 
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head that he avoided a second defeat on the memorable day of the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes in 1894. That Ladas would beat the 
Derby winner of the previous year was the general opinion, and 
odds were laid on Lord Rosebery’s colt. I described in a brief 
biography of Isinglass’s unforgotten and ever to be Jamented owner 
how he, annoyed at the slight passed on his horse by offers of 10 to I 
against him, went across the course and took the odds to a very 
considerable tune. 

Isinglass was short of a gallop or two, a fact of which Captain 
Machell and Jewett made no secret; but he was good enough to 
beat Ladas, and, Lord Rosebery’s representative disposed of, the 
race seemed over, when to the general amazement Bullingdon was 
seen bearing down on the leader, and apparently going a good deal 
the faster of the two. Mornington Cannon was riding with wonder- 
ful dash and confidence at that time, and having got the despised 
Kingsclere colt—50 to 1 offered was the price—balanced for his 
effort, came with a desperate rush, and as nearly as possible brought 
off the long odds: a head in favour of Isinglass was the verdict. I 
believed until the number was displayed that the head was the other 
way, that Bullingdon had just won ; but Colonel McCalmont had no 
doubt. His star was in the ascendant in those days. 

“Do you think he got up?” I asked him, fearing that it might 
have been so; but he confidently replied, “‘ Oh, no, Isinglass won!” 
and up his number went. 

Diamond Jubilee is another horse, among the winners of the 
highest amounts, that only just saved two of his brackets. In the 
Boscawen Stakes of 1899 he met Paigle, an own sister to the 
speedy but uncertain Harrow, and with an inclination, as presently 
appeared, to her brother's shiftiness of disposition. It was a great 
race between them, leading up to that familiar and exciting pause 
when opinions are hotly divided as to which number will be hoisted, 
the secret being for the moment solely in possession of the judge ; 
but the bearer of the Royal colours had secured the verdict, as he 
did a year later, when the same pause occurred again after his finish 
with Chevening for the Newmarket Stakes. 

One short head I remember which came as a complete surprise 
to everybody without exception. There was a colt named Falster 
entered for a Nursery at Newmarket, and it had been decided to run 
him, though without the least hope of success. His owner had first 
claim on Allsopp, and on the morning of the race the jockey came 
to ask if he might be let off. He had been asked to ride a colt of 
Lord Derby’s called Lord Key, who according to the trial could not 
be beaten. Falster’s owner had also at the time first call on 
Kempton Cannon, then a light-weight ; and Allsopp hoped that, as 
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Falster could have no possible chance, whereas a winning mount 
had been offered to him, Kempton would do well enough for the 
outsider. As to Falster’s prospects his friends were perfectly 
agreed ; but it seemed desirable that he should be ridden by the 
more experienced jockey in order to find out whether he could go 
at all, and if so how much; consequently Allsopp was told that he 
must ride, and, much disappointed, also just perhaps a trifle sulky, 
he was put up and cantered to the post. There was a slashing 
finish for the race, the result being that Allsopp on Falster beat 
Madden on Lord Key a short head. 

Most people remember that La Fléche won the Oaks of 1892, 
but probably some have forgotten how nearly the famous mare came 
to losing that race. That she was not herself at Epsom the Derby 
had shown, for her great superiority to Sir Hugo was unquestionable. 
In the Oaks, however, she had apparently nothing to beat, and, after 
all, though she had not won the Derby, she had been an excellent 
second. Great was the astonishment, therefore, when The Smew, 
carrying Mr. Arthur James’s lavender jacket, stuck to her resolutely, 
could not be shaken off, and produced the usual babel of assertion 
and doubt as to what had won until La Fléche’s number went 
up. A head; and it was another head seven years later when 
Lord William Beresford had backed Sibola to win a fortune. A 
good many other people had backed her too. He kindly told me 
that I could do so without any apprehension of failure, and I 
suppose there is no doubt that Sibola ought to have won easily 
enough. Sloan, however, for once made a mess of it, and Musa 
beat her a head. 

Heads, by the way, seem to be more frequent at Epsom than 
elsewhere. I am writing in the country where only a few odd 
volumes of Ruff are available, but looking casually through these 
I find what appears to be an extraordinary number of head and 
neck finishes on the Surrey Downs. Here is 1896, for instance. 
King Spider beat Full of Fashion a head, Erin beat Dule Tree, 
Zarabanda beat Glencathy, both heads, and then Persimmon beat 
St. Frusquin a neck. Miss Primrose beat Magnificent a head, 
Pace Egger beat St. Agnese a neck, and McCrankie and Flare Up 
ran a dead heat. In 1897 there were equally close fights between 
Curlywig and Dareham, King Charles and Windgall (for the City 
and Suburban), Hawkesbury and Bengaline, and, not to be tedious, 
in one day in 1898, in six consecutive races, La Lune beat Mosul a 
head, Thimble beat Lo Ben, and Fairy Gold beat Desmond the 
same distance. The next race was won by over a length, and then 
came Sevillanas and Mountain Chief, a head, Gazetteer and Sheeroe, 
a neck—an exciting afternoon! In one race at Epsom in 1896 the 
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Copthorne Plate, T. Loates on Froward is returned as having 
beaten Madden on Ballycastle by “half a head,” a measurement 
seldom mentioned. lLesults seem more decisive, as a rule, at Ascot. 
In twenty-eight races one year, for example, I find only one head 
and three necks. 

The ‘“‘ headiest ” race, at any rate of late years, was surely the 

Newmarket Stakes of 1g01; and yet the “talent” precisely fore- 
shadowed the finish. Of course this frequently does happen. Even in 
big fields one often finds the first two favourites finishing first and 
second; not seldom, indeed, the first three favourites first, second, 
and third. It was calculated a few years ago that the proportion of 
winning to losing favourites was about four to nine. I have taken 
thirteen meetings of the present year: the five already passed at 

Newmarket, the two at Epsom, with Ascot, Goodwood, and four 
others, chosen at random, at Sandown, Kempton, etc., and I find that 
in 241 races go favourites have won and 151 been beaten. I have 
also taken thirteen of last year’s meetings, the eight at Newmarket, 
two at Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, and Doncaster; and there it 
appears that in 298 races 121 fell to favourites and 177 to non- 
favourites. Backing the former, however, is not precisely a royal 
road to fortune, for in the Limekiln Stakes it was “‘ 100 to I on 
Sceptre,” in the next race, the Criterion, 100 to 7 on Pretty 
Polly, the same price as that at which she started for the Moulton 
Stakes next day; and to to1 on Zinfandel for the Scarbrough Stakes 
in between does not help matters much. These are representative 
meetings in one way, but at them the best horses run, and form 
among the best horses is more accurate than amongst inferior 
animals. As everyone knows, the success of favourites is often rare. 
Thus in two days’ racing at Hurst Park this year, May 23rd 
and 24th, only a single favourite won, though on four occasions odds 
on were laid. At Sandown again on the 24th and 25th of June only 
two first favourites won in twelve races, and one of those was an 
even-money chance, and at the last York Meeting not a single 
favourite won in the thirteen races that were contested on the last 
two days, though in three of these odds on were laid—5 to 4, 2 to 1, 
and g to 4—and another horse started at evens. On the whole, I 
make out that favourites win about as often as they lose. 

This is, however, digression. It was the Newmarket Stakes 
we were discussing, wherein William the Third (2 to 1) beat Doricles 
(g to 4) a head with Aida (6 to 1) a head behind, and Ian within 
another head of her. The year after Ard Patrick beat Fowling 
Piece a head, to be disqualified for bumping, and ten years before 
that Curio, St. Angelo, and St. Damien were divided by heads. Of 
Diamond Jubilee and Chevening in this race I have already spoken. 
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That the 2 to 1 favourite should beat the g to 4 second favourite a 
head is, I suppose, mathematically correct, and 6 to 1 is a fair price 
about the third, who though so close up still had two in front of her. 

Doricles, by the way, the head against him here, had it most 
unexpectedly for him a few months afterwards when he beat Volo- 
dyovski (6 to 5 on) in the Leger. The success of the 40 to 1 chance 
is, of course, always astonishing, and more than usually so in a 
race like the Leger, where the form of all the animals engaged is 
known so well ; still, thrice in twenty years these odds have been 
landed at Doncaster—by Dutch Oven, Throstle, and Doricles. 

A multitude of finishes on all sorts of courses come to mind as I 
write. Sometimes two horses at Newmarket are wide apart on 
opposite sides of the course, and no one but our friend the judge can 
tell which is in front—if indeed either be. You, the onlooker— 
assuming you to be an experienced onlooker, for if not you will be apt 
resolutely to make up your mind that one or other is leading a couple 
of lengths—have no idea which has won, and would not be surprised 
to hear that either had passed the box first bya length anda half; but 
it is, the judge declares, a short head. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
the two are locked together as it were, one on the rails, the other so 
close that the jockey’s knees are touching. It is peculiarly interest- 
ing and exciting to the lover of horsemanship to see some of these 
finishes, one rider making his effort in the nick of time, in half-a- 
dozen strides just getting up and winning a head; and perhaps it 
is even prettier still, when a master of the art is on the leader, to 
watch him, at the moment when it has seemed that he must inevit- 
ably be caught and beaten, pulling out the little bit he had been 
keeping in reserve for this contingency. To do this is the triumph 
of jockeyship. 

Among the most sensational short-head wins of recent years was 
the Royal victory of 1896 in the One Thousand Guineas. Up to 
three strides from home Santa Maura appeared to have won, but 
Watts on the (then) Prince of Wales’s Thais put in some of his most 
skilful and vigorous work, with the result that the daughter of St. Serf, 
by the narrowest possible shave, just managed to get home— 
and the roar which invariably acknowledges the success of the Royal 
jacket resounded over the Heath. A lusty roar of the same descrip- 
tion, by the way, is waiting to greet the first win by H.R.H. the 
present Prince of Wales. 

Perhaps the Kempton Park Jubilee of 1900 should have been 
included in my recent article on ‘‘ Not Expected.” Merry Methodist 
most emphatically was expected ; he was indeed generally regarded 
as one of the Netheravon good things. Short as the price was 
backers were delighted to take it, and up to the very last moment it 
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looked all right. But it is this last moment that counts, and Sirenia 
(33 to 1 offered), wearing down the favourite, just won a head. If 
I remember correctly Mr. Neumann told me that it was an agreeable 
surprise for him, though not doubtless by any means so agreeable 
as it would have been if he had fancied and backed his mare. 

To wind up let me add that we shall not often see a more 
exciting short-head finish than that which took place in the Eclipse 
Stakes of 1g01. Diamond Jubilee was favourite at 6 to 4 on, pre- 
judice being felt against Epsom Lad for the reason that the methods 
of Gomez, the South American jockey who rode him, were not appre- 
ciated ; and yet it was his extraordinary acrobatic cleverness in—and 
out of—the saddle that credited the owner of the colt with this rich 
prize. How far from home Epsom Lad’s saddle began to slip I do 
not know, nor could one make out in the dashand thrill of the finish 
precisely what Gomez was doing. His saddle had slipped back ; 
however, with marvellous agility he wriggled himself in front of it, 
held it with one hand whilst he kept hold of his horse’s head with the 
other, and so passed the judge a short head in front of Ian, with 
Disguise II., winner of the Jockey Club Stakes of £10,000 the pre- 
vious year, another head behind. I made the incident the text of a 
homily on the obvious necessity of saddling horses with scrupulous 
care, for saddles do at times thus slip when thousands of pounds 
depend on their firmness. Mr. Livock, the well-known Newmarket 
veterinary surgeon, who was specially interested in Epsom Lad, 
tells me, however, that the horse was so shaped that there was 
always a danger of such an occurrence; though, foreseeing it, all 
possible pains were taken when Epsom Lad was equipped for 
the fray. 
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GRAYLING FISHING 


THE AVON AT SALISBURY 
BY VALLON HARDIE 


Ir is at Salisbury that the Hampshire Avon, here swelled by the 
confluence of the Wylye, the Winterbourne, and other streams, first 
attains importance as a river. In addition, lying as it does in a 
natural basin, the Wiltshire cathedral city receives from the sur- 
rounding uplands a copious water supply. This at one time flowed 
in channels through the streets, the fact giving rise to the designa- 
tion, used by at least one old writer, of the ‘“‘ Venice of England.” 
Perhaps the only reminder of that period is the title ‘‘ The Canal” 
retained by one of the main thoroughfares, now apparently a naming 
on the Jucus principle, there being nothing to-day but a street of 
singularly arid aspect. But the supply still existing, it will be 
understood that the Avon here increases its volume by considerably 
more than the streams mentioned above. As a natural sequence it 
is also at Salisbury that the river becomes fishable to any extent, 
the stock of fish being perceptibly greater than above the city. One 
has only to observe the water just below the old town mill to appre- 
ciate this. Best seen from one of the windows which overlook the 
milltail, it affords a sight not witnessed every day, and one which 
would gladden the heart of many a fisherman. The mere two feet 
of crystal clear river is, in the season, crowded with shoals of big 
trout up to ten pounds, or even more, the water being, to use an 
Irish expression, fairly “ stiff’? with them. It is a common practice 
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to feed these fish with scraps of all sorts, a process attended by 
much commotion and excitement, the trout wildly competing with 
each other for possession, the smaller fish now and then beating a 
hasty retreat as some big bully, balked by one of his younger and 
more active rivals, makes a savage rush with an intent unmistakably 
felonious. It is not, indeed, seldom that some presumptuous 
juvenile pays for his temerity to the extent of becoming “ incor- 
porated” by one of these fierce cannibals whose appetites are only 
equalled by their vigilance. 

See them on a bright day, their spots showing up in the sun- 
light through the clear stream, and making them appear like so 


A STREAMY REACH 


many water leopards as, continually on the pounce, they look out 
for whatever the current may bring them. Watch that great twelve- 
pounder there, all alertness and expectancy, and consider if ever 
rapacious hunger was more plainly shown by any creature, the 
greater carnivora before feeding time at the Zoo not excepted. 
For no mere pastime is it that he buffets his head against the 
stream ; it is business—sheer business. Nothing escapes his watch- 
ful eye, for even as he turns aside to snap up some drifting bonne 
bouche the corner of that eye perceives something going by which 
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he mentally marks down and now turns to investigate. Only for 
a moment, however, prize or blank as it may be; time is precious, 
and he soon ports his helm and resumes his old tack. The fact 
that these fish are habitually fed with bread and other stuff at once 
suggests to the angler an effective lure, and of course to the 
poacher, who, floating a piece down from one of the bridges, 
frequently brings off a coup when all is quiet. It is seldom that the 
big specimens rise to the fly, except perhaps the natural May 
insect ; they more commonly fall victims to baits of all sorts, but 
are indeed not systematically fished for as a rule. 


AT DURNFORD 


They have a habit of coming when least expected, and, worse 
luck, when the fisherman is least prepared to cope with them; but 
this is perhaps only another example of that natural ‘‘ cussedness ” 
of fish with which anglers are only too familiar. The writer one 
day had such an experience at Salisbury. Fishing in a tributary 
stream for bait with a small worm on fine-drawn gut, the lure was 
taken by a trout of some ten pounds. Well I knew him, for I 
had often observed this identical fish in the millpond about fifty 
yards higher up; but little had I expected that I should happen 
on him down here, there being hardly enough water to cover his 
back, and that thick with weeds. 
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So it was, however; this well-known fish—quite a local 
celebrity—which, having so often escaped capture, had grown 
as cautious as any fox, now chose to take a small worm on 
gossamer gut. Of course there could be no doubt as to the result ; 
but, checked for a moment, he made a wild leap and landed on a 
weed-bank near the side. Before he could be reached as he lay 
floundering clumsily, he managed to wallow off into liberty, to the 


A LIKELY SPOT 


future benefit, no doubt, of local tackle dealers, whom he had already 
helped in no small degree. 

The smaller trout, and with them the grayling, will of course 
take the fly, and good baskets are often made this way in the water 
just below the city bridge and outside the County Hotel. This, 
like most of the Salisbury fishing, is a private subscription water. 

There is a stretch of the river at West Harnham—practically a 
part of the city—open to occasional subscribers which affords fair 
trouting, more for size than number however, as the large fish 
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predominate. The roach and the pike fishing are very good, and 
many pleasant days may be spent at both these branches of the art 
when the trout fail one. 

The Hampshire Avon is widely famous for its roach, and the 
Salisbury water provides no exception to the rule, either for size or 
quality, few being taken under a pound. 

When roach of this class can be met with, they provide much 
better sport than do the more aristocratic trout in certain waters, 
and without doubt that sport is at least as enjoyable. The writer 
has spent many a summer morning and evening in this pursuit, 


HARNHAM BRIDGE, BELOW SALISBURY 


seldom without success, and that of the most complete kind, the 
roach running up to nearly two pounds and taking the bait as freely 
as afterwards they fought for liberty. Moored midstream in a boat 
just below Harnham Bridge the quiet angler may enjoy an easy 
day’s fishing to perfection, by finding a good swim between the 
weed-banks and providing himself with some sweetly seductive 
bread-paste to serve up on a keen Crystal Bend hook. 

Some three miles below Salisbury is the Longford Castle water, 
belonging to the Earl of Radnor, which contains an abundance of 
fish both coarse and game, the grayling being particularly fine. 
Nor is it deficient in its quota of big trout, for it was in this length 
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that some few years ago a specimen of no less than twenty pounds 
was captured. This remarkable fish—surely an English record for 
trout—took a large live-bait intended for pike, and is now (or was) 
preserved at the castle. 

The Britford water, just below Salisbury, also holds a goodly 
supply of fish, the stock of fine roach—as on the other stretches of 
the river—being apparently without limit. 

The excellence of the pike-fishing throughout the river demands 
considerable notice in itself, there being few portions which do not 
hold fine specimens of esox luctus, and many of them. 

One of the best localities for these is at the hatches, about a 


GRAYLING FISHING AT LONGFORD CASTLE 


mile below the cathedral. They are to be found in force more 
especially when the hatches are let down, and the depth of water 
consequently increased. It is not often, however, that the angler is 
fortunate enough to find this state of affairs ; but if so, his prospects 
of success are as certain as angling can be. 

While fishing for roach, it frequently happens that the fisherman 
is deprived of his capture by some ravenous “freshwater shark,” 
who, rushing from his lair in the weeds, makes small work of the 
roach, however large, 1} lb. being none too big for him. On a 
hot summer’s day, a time when, as is not generally known, pike 
feed with great voracity, the writer saw an unfortunate roach angler 
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“smashed up” again and again in the manner indicated, and coming 
to the fisherman’s aid with some suitable tackle, two of these buc- 
caneers soon paid the penalty of their misdeeds. They weighed 15 lb. 
and 17 lb. respectively. 

The writer had a somewhat similar experience one day while 
fishing for big trout with the natural minnow. It was at the 
hatches, and these being down, it soon became evident that the 
pike were present. Hardly had the bait sunk before it was seized, 


A CORNER FOR PIKE 


and a moment later, in response to some pressure, a pike of some ten 
pounds showed himself. Of course the light trout tackle was bound 
to yield, as it did very soon, after some vigorous play from the 
inexpected visitor. It may be taken for granted, too, that of course 
no proper tackle was at hand; but the best available being rigged 
up, a performance similar to the last took place, this time by a 
larger fish. Nine times was it repeated, at the expense of an equal 
number of lots of tackle, the gut just failing at the critical moment. 
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What a fisherman might term the “landing net’’ result was nil. 
As may be expected, the next day saw us at the same spot, properly 
equipped this time. No doubt it was for that reason we were fated 
to find the hatches up, very little water, and certainly no fish. 

’Twas ever thus with the sportsman ; at least, so thought the 
old sporting pessimist who averred that whenever out with a gun 
he saw plenty of fish rising, but no game; did he take a rod, then 
nothing but fur and feathers showed up. 

Taken altogether, the fishing round about Salisbury is not the 
least attraction of the sedate cathedral city and its still more placid 
environs, and the sojourner there might do worse than spend some 
of his hours with the rod. 


PIKE WINTER QUARTERS 


MR. GOLDENSTEIN’S MOOR 
BY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


THE casual observer who looked for the first time upon the face of 
Mr. Goldenstein would see little there to induce him to prolong his 
gaze; it was plain, stolid, and uninteresting. When Mr. Goldenstein 
spoke, which he did rarely, his words were unrelieved by the faintest 
trace of fancy or imagination; they were the dullest expression of 
the obvious. 

In like manner the casual observer who found himself in the 
~ neglected suburb of a certain grimy northern manufacturing town, 
especially on a foggy afternoon in midwinter, would see nothing in 
the blank row of brick cottages, with the featureless public-house at 
the corner, and the vast rubbish heap of black, noisome débris, the 
tipping ground for generations of the gasworks, to lead him to 
check for a moment his station-ward steps. Yet when Mr. Golden- 
stein’s expressionless and somewhat pig-like eyes fell for the first 
time on this dispiriting scene, near which hundreds hurried daily 
on their way to their barely paid toil, he did a strange thing. He 
took up a portion of the débris, wrapped it carefully in his red 
cotton handkerchief, and retired to the public-house, where he 
ordered beer and dropped stray inquiries as to the ownership of 
these waste places to the girl who brought him his change. 

The fact was Mr. Goldenstein saw money in the neglected refuse 
heaps. Soon he was busy turning them by some simple alchemy 
into gold. He used them to absorb certain impurities and made 
money; then in their turn he extracted the impurities, which in his 
hands became marketable commodities, and made money again. 
Far-seeing men, his intellectual superiors, spoke of blind luck, 
wondering the while how so obvious a discovery had eluded their 
own notice, and prophesying failure at his next trial of fortune. But 
Mr. Goldenstein made no mistakes: inventors, innovators, eager- 
faced chemists, waited upon him in crowds, but their rosiest schemes 
evoked no enthusiasm in his lack-lustre eyes. Then he took up 
some simple thing from the dust of the highway, and the gold rose 
about him in piles. In brief, Mr. Goldenstein—this is not his real 
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name, but for obvious reasons a nom-de-guerre is advisable—walked 
from poverty and the charity school where he had been reared, to 
his millions, his house in Park Lane, and his back seat in Parliament, 
as though his path had been pegged out for him from the beginning. 

In Park Lane Mrs. Goldenstein reigned supreme. She was 
the daughter of a housekeeper in a certain ducal family, and had 
succeeded in imbibing, through the pores as it were, seeing that it 
was impossible in the course of nature they should be born in her, 
many of the exclusive instincts of the older aristocracy. For her, 
trade was a thing accursed, if not by Heaven, at least by gentlemen; 
and before she engaged herself to Goldenstein she weighed with 
the utmost seriousness his connection with a manufacturing town 
against his swiftly accruing thousands. By the aid of an astute 
mother the dollars won, however, and by a steady succession of 
rapid steps Mrs. Goldenstein found herself enthroned in Park Lane, 
with liveried servants at her command, and with Mr. Goldenstein 
ready and even anxious to pay the increasingly exacting piper. 

But in his most lavish moments Mr. Goldenstein never lost 
sight of his business principles. If at Mrs. Goldenstein’s instance 
Society must be purchased, it must be bought in the best market, 
with full discount for prompt cash. All Mr. Goldenstein’s subscrip- 
tions—and they were many and large—to religious and philanthropic 
objects were laid out upon a clearly conceived system. He cast 
his bread freely upon the waters, but never before he had esti- 
mated the number of the ‘‘ many days” and the probable amount of 
the returns. Ladies and gentlemen of rank fed at his table, borrowed 
his motor cars, and accepted the hospitality of his yacht, without, it 
may be, realising that in each case their value to Mr. Goldenstein 
had been carefully appraised, and that if when quid came to be set 
against quo there had not been a distinct balance in favour of their 
host, their mere charm of manner and genial bonhomie would have 
gone for naught. 

So matters stood when Mr. Goldenstein first decided to take a 
moor. It was a graceful concession to the tastes of certain of his 
younger friends, for he himself had little aptitude for, and less 
knowledge of, field sports of any kind. 

‘You'll be swindled to a dead certainty,” said the Hon. Bob 
Hawker, a gentleman without visible means of support, who had 
attached himself to Mr. Goldenstein by reason, as he firmly believed, 
of certain engaging personal qualities. ‘‘ All these agents are rank 
thieves.” 

But Mr. Goldenstein smilingly evaded his young friend’s covert 
offer of assistance, and proceeded to make his inquiries in his own 
slow and painstaking way. 
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It was a fine sunshiny morning in early June when Mr. Golden- 
stein took his course along Pall Mall to seek the agent. For an 
elderly gentleman for whom the word “ heather” had no associations, 
and who knew grouse simply as a dish, his questions were singularly 
searching and pertinent. The suave clerk, running glibly through 
his list of suitable properties, found his course checked at every 
paragraph. Here plainly was a client not to be led away for a 
single inch by the rosiest of generalities. The last tenant might 
have obtained his limit of 500 brace in the previous season without 
the slightest difficulty. Mr. Goldenstein required the average bag 
for at least five years, duly attested by the names and addresses of 
the successive occupiers. The trout stream, too, which intersected 
the property as shown on the sketch plan—what was its capacity 
and probable yield? Mr. Goldenstein had known such rivers turn 
out to be mere burns. It was with something of a sigh that the 
youthful clerk turned from his discredited lists, and disappeared 
through the glass doors for a word with his superior, feeling that 
here, indeed, was a veritable old bird to be caught with nothing but 
the most substantial of corn. He soon reappeared, however, and 
greeted his difficult client with a smile. A property had just 
come into the market which had never previously been let; it was 
good for at least a thousand brace, and the limit was only 400, 
the number Mr. Goldenstein had at first suggested. From time 
immemorial the moor had been shot by the proprietors, but the 
crofters had had a bad season, and the present owner, a somewhat 
eccentric gentleman, had remitted their rents, and now sought to 
recoup himself. This hint at a possibly philanthropic motive was 
not lost upon Mr. Goldenstein, and he waited in silence. Thereupon 
the clerk went on, still smiling. The owner was prepared to adopt 
the unusual course of guaranteeing the limit in writing, with the 
proviso that if the tenants were unable from any cause to secure 
their rightful bag, the keepers on the estate should be instructed to 
supply the deficiency. 

Mr. Goldenstein ceased cogitating. He had the quality of 
seeing the right thing on the instant. His hand merely fell 
upon the counter, and he closed the bargain with a single word. 
The agreement was brief—in a few terse sentences it set forth 
the terms upon which the shooting was to be held; and when 
Mr. Goldenstein retired that night he was the prospective lord of a 
plain but commodious lodge and of 400 brace of grouse already 
nestling in the broad valleys and mountain slopes of Argyllshire. 

Prompt alike in sport as in business, the portly form of 
Mr. Goldenstein might have been observed upon the roth of August, 
standing on the long platform of King’s Cross station, conversing 
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genially with his family and guests. Obsequious porters bore new gun- 
cases, brave with shining gold initials, and four handsome Laverack 
setters, fresh from Aldridge’s, strained at their leash as Mr. Golden- 
stein’s valet, whose proficiency in sporting matters had taken 
up the half of his advertisement, endeavoured to convey them to the 
shelter of the van. On the journey, Mr. Goldenstein’s native geniality 
shone out anew. When Mr. Hawker touched upon the duplicity of 
agents and hinted at possible disappointments in store, his host 
relaxed nothing of his bland confidence. And, indeed, from the 
beginning the new enterprise seemed to rest under the sunniest 
auspices. When the distinguished party in a long wagonette drove 
at length up the little winding road through the fir trees, the sky 
was blue as in Italy. At every turn a newly delightful prospect met 
the eyes. Mountain and loch and sea burst upon them in varied 
aspects, each more charming than the last. From every ravine the 
soft heather, already tenderly touched with the coming bloom, flowed 
like a stream of flowers to the purple-tinted lake of the flat below. 
Mr. Goldenstein was honestly pleased. Scenery was not in the 
bond, and it was certainly satisfactory to find it there as a kind 
of by-product from which advantage might be gleaned without 
adding to the cost. The lodge, too, outdid its description, and the 
old lady in the white cap of ancient mode, who welcomed them at 
the door and delivered in her best English the laird’s mandate that 
everything should be done for the comfort of the guests, was a model 
for all feudal retainers. Even Mr. Hawker's gloomy anticipations of 
treachery and fraud were somewhat allayed, although he still re- 
verted from time to time to reminiscences of unattainable limits, and 
of equally promising shoots found at the test to be skinned and 
denuded to the uttermost feather. 

The morning sun gleamed upon a far-spread picture of valley 
and hill and loch, of green and purple and shimmering silver, 
when the party gathered on the little terrace in front of the lodge. 
It was truly an ideal Twelfth. There were four guns, if indeed 
Mr. Goldenstein could be included in the term, seeing that he was 
in possession of the necessary weapon for the first time in his life. 
The remaining three, however, could be trusted to hold their own, 
Mr. Hawker especially giving early proof of sporting experience by 
promptly sending back to the kennels three of his host’s setters 
when they returned out of breath and dispirited from a long and 
hopeless stern chase of the first brood they had chanced to run 
into. 

When the gillie came back, bringing with him a brace of the 
laird’s Gordons—the incident occurred within a hundred yards of 
the lodge—the guns re-formed with new hope in their hearts. One 
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thing had been made evident by the mad scamper of the three orna- 
ments of the show bench: there were any amount of birds. | Brood 
after brood of fine, strong-winged grouse had sprung into the air before 
the fierce inroad of Mr. Goldenstein’s thirty-guinea Laveracks, to 
alight in the rich heathery glades beyond, and as yet a very limited 
area had been disturbed. Mr. Bob Hawker tightened his belt: he 
saw shooting ahead. Once again Mr. Goldenstein’s luck or per- 
spicacity, whichever it might be, had served him to good purpose. 
So the line fared forward—the Gordons working in front. Know- 
ing the ground better than their employers, they worked slowly and 
steadily. They found birds everywhere. An unnoted gorse-strewn 
recess in the rocks held a beautiful lot of twelve, and even the 
little patch of bracken close to the water’s edge, hopeless enough to 
look at, yielded its quota on inspection from the omniscient black- 
and-tans. 

All this time Mr. Hawker and the two guns to right and left 
were taking steady toll. Mr. Goldenstein alone of the four stood 
guiltless of the blood of the innocents. Do what he would, aim as 
he might, he perceived nothing but rapidly departing wings. He 
was not in the least flurried: he took time, he aimed steadily, he 
shot well in front, as he had been taught, but nothing seemed to 
happen except when one of his guests chanced to fire as well, and, 
generous in his plethora of success, exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! you got 
him all right that time!” as a grouse fluttered to the earth. 
Mr. Goldenstein heard them with a smile. He was habituated 
to walk warily in unaccustomed places. He was neither elated nor 
depressed. He was conscious, however, of a certain quickening of 
the imagination when at luncheon-time the bag was seen to amount 
to thirty-five brace. 

The al-fresco meal was altogether delightful. The ladies, who 
had been able to drive within an easy distance of the little dell 
selected, now joined the guns and offered warm congratulations 
upon their success. A flat rock covered by a snowy cloth made 
an excellent table: the wine came cool and refreshing from the 
rippling burn, the heather was fragrant in the glow of the 
August sun—and beyond all, a goodly array of well-conditioned 
grouse were ranged in ordered rows on the side of the brae. 
Even from Mr. Hawker all dark forebodings had now fled. The 
shoot was an ideal one. Every hope had been doubly realised. 
Their host was a genius, and the laird a brick. Nothing remained 
but to look forward to a delightful sojourn in the best of all pos- 
sible lands. 

Mr. Goldenstein lay back in the heather smoking comfortably. 
His thoughts were occupied by one or two problems not in the 
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minds of his guests. He had wisely refrained from naming the agreed 
limit to any of hiscompanions. It now became clear to him that ina 
very brief time the stipulated number of brace would be realised, and 
his instinctive love for the best of a bargain began to assert itself. 
In a world prone to deceit it had been his care to avoid being im- 
posed upon; and to do him justice he had usually succeeded. To 
protect his less wide-awake fellows against the consequences of their 
lack of circumspection had never been part either of his creed or his 
custom. He had frequently listened to the moans of the victims of 
lessors’ rapacity, and it pleased him to think that in his case if 
moaning arose at all it would be on the other side. The fact was he 
had not been accustomed to dealing with gentlemen of the laird’s 
type. He himself was a gentleman, but he had not been a gentle- 
man very long, which perhaps made the difference. 

As he lay back smoking, his mind attacked sundry difficulties 
in the path of his plan. For a diplomatist of his dimensions they 
were trivial enough, and their removal -formed merely a pleasant 
exercise for holiday reflection. There were the gillies, for instance. 
He mentally reviewed them. The first, a mere lad, nervous and 
obsequious, could be dismissed without comment; the second was 
acuter and might be trusted to note anything outside the ordinary, 
but his marked tendency in the direction of Mountain Dew would 
render his treatment easy. As for the stalwart sandy-bearded giant 
whom Mr. Goldenstein had seen watering the flowers in the early 
morning, he appeared to be a sort of general retainer about the pre- 
mises, whose services were not likely to be required, nor indeed had 
he offered them. On the whole, upon calm reflection, Mr. Golden- 
stein saw no reason why he should not kill a thousand brace 
on his moor, and by the aid of his own factotum pack them off to 
Leadenhall after dispersing suitable gifts, without incurring the 
slightest adverse criticism. 

When the shooting recommenced he was in a most genial 
frame of mind. He had a pleasant word for the acuter gillie— 
Angus Carmichael by name—which included a suggestion rather 
than an order that he should take the game to the lodge forthwith, 
and further that any unbroached refreshment which should be found 
amidst the débris of the repast might fittingly be poured out on the 
way as a libation in honour of the bag. Therefore it was that Angus 
descended the hill, a highly contented man, with the grouse swing- 
ing on the panniers of the spare pony, and with the consciousness in 
his soul that his day’s toil was about to reach a speedy and an un- 
expectedly happy termination. 

Under the guidance, then, of the raw and imperfectly witted 
youth, who at least was sufficiently familiar with the local geography 
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to distinguish the boundaries, the party again took to the hill. The 
ground here was charmingly diversified, and yet easy to travel. 
Sweet narrow glades of short-growing heather wound in and out 
between gently rising braes, upon the sides of which the unburnt 
heath bloomed in wild and unmolested luxuriance. These little 
valleys proved to be veritable death-traps for the grouse. They lay 
like stones in the long heather of the slopes, the broods rising in 
twos and threes and often in single birds, and so fast was the pace 
that Mr. Hawker and his friends began to wonder anxiously how 
long their supply of cartridges would hold out. 

To crown all, even Mr. Goldenstein had his modified period of 
success. He had held his course upon the easy level of the glades, 
allowing his younger comrades to work their more arduous way 
amidst the rocks and inequalities of the hillsides. Although 
countless birds had arisen before him, involving countless cart- 
ridges, he was still without a feather which in the deeps of his 
consciousness he could feel morally certain was his own. At length 
his time came. The steeper braes to right and left fell gradually 
away. A broad expanse lay before him, with a little marsh, mainly 
dry, and now a tangle of long, coarse grass. Coming nearer, 
the two Gordons lifted their fine heads anxiously, paused ; then, 
pressing to the earth, they drew forward slowly, step by step. 
Mr. Goldenstein glanced around at his confederates. Something of 
the spirit of sport awoke tardily in his heart. 

He saw the three, with mopping brows, momentarily availing 
themselves of some proffered rest on convenient rock or brae. The 
Gordons had now come to a dead stand. By the edge of the marsh 
they stood fixed, as though sculptured in black marble. Mr. Golden- 
stein drew near with uplifted barrels. Nothing happened. Still 
the rigid dogs at his feet refused to budge an inch. Surprised, he 
chanced to kick the tangled bunch of grass which lay nearest, and a 
heavy fowi blundered from its midst, and appeared to stand for a 
space suspended in mid-air. Mr. Goldenstein fired, and the bird 
fell. His joy was unbounded, but he checked its mad exuberance 
firmly. Then he kicked another tussock, and a second delightfully 
accommodating fowl rose and fell. He repeated this performance 
four times with equal success, ceasing to kick adjacent tussocks 
only when he saw the dogs (for which he now began to feel a species 
of reverence) shake themselves free from the binding spell, and, 
springing into life again, resume their quartering without a back- 
ward glance at the fallen prey. Descending from their heights, his 
friends now joined him, and amidst jubilation the game was re- 
trieved. Mr. Goldenstein found himself the centre of congratulation ; 
and as no one had the indelicacy to hint that the birds were black- 
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game—immature poults, and of course out of season—his triumph 
was without alloy. 

That evening when, in the solitude of his own room, Mr. Golden- 
stein opened the brass-cornered game-book and entered the total of 
the day’s sport—forty-eight brace of grouse, five hares, and two 
couple of snipe—he had the satisfaction of knowing that a hundred 
and two brace, neatly packed in hampers and grouse-boxes, were at 
that moment on their way to the south, and that not a soul attached 
to the laird’s establishment had an inkling of the true state of 


affairs. 


* * * 


* * 


The golden autumn days glided swiftly away, and the bag crept 
higher and higher with smooth celerity. Mr. Goldenstein’s friends 
with one accord forbore to keep count of the number of birds killed. 
They were having excellent sport. They had carte blanche to shoot 
as they would, and they were the last men in the world to dim their 
genial host’s satisfaction by dark hints that any but a most liberal 
limit must already have been reached. If Mr. Goldenstein was 
content, they were ; and it occurred to Mr. Hawker more than once, 
erroneously of course, that Mr. Goldenstein himself had hardly 
grasped to its full extent the very heavy toll they were taking of the 
moor. But it happened that the lessee of the shooting was the 
blithest of the party. In the recesses of his own mind he was en- 
joying a sport in which he was well fitted by nature to excel, and in 
which the mere slaughter of winged game had little part. Even in 
his holiday recess it pleased him to find himself pitted against men 
and playing for money ; in a pleasant and leisurely way, as_ befitted 
a vacation, yet still with a sufficiently large stake to make the game 
interesting. Sometimes it jarred upon his finer instincts a little 
to find that the laird made so slight a call upon his diplomatic 
powers. Theappointment, for example, of an overlooker like Angus 
Carmichael, for whom the crudest suggestion of whisky at a critical 
time was enough, seemed to limit his scope unduly. Still, it was 
all very restful and pleasant, and when on the last day the last bird 
of the thousand brace which he had set himself to obtain fell to 
Mr. Hawker, Mr. Goldenstein strolled back to the lodge feeling 
thoroughly in love with Scottish sport. With the wagonette 
at the door, he pressed the hand of the ancient housekeeper quite 
warmly as he thanked her for her attentions, and he even went so 
far as to rush aside and thrust a five-pound note into the hand of 
the astonished sandy-bearded giant who chanced to be near the 
gates, far aloof from the other already well-tipped retainers. 

On his return to town, Mr. Goldenstein lost no time in seeking 
the agent. Many times since his departure from Argyllshire the 
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recollection of his sojourn there had caused a glow of satisfaction to 
arise in his breast, and as he made his way along Pall Mall he had 
determined to take the property on lease, if possible, for a term of 
years. He had already paid a deposit, and he now bore with 
him his cheque-book for the settlement of the balance. The 
suave clerk greeted him with respectful warmth, expressed his 
pleasure on hearing that the sport had been, on the whole, satis- 
factory, and invited him deferentially into the inner sanctuary to 
await the preparation of the receipt. There was a note, too, which 
the laird had left for him, and Mr. Goldenstein read it as he smoked 
his cigar in the seclusion of the little room. Mr. Goldenstein read 
it casually, glanced at the signature, then read it again more 
carefully. 

It was a somewhat curious document curtly inviting him to 
subscribe one thousand guineas to the Crofters’ Aid Association. 
Mr. Goldenstein placed it in his pocket and reviewed the situa- 
tion. At first he was inclined to rebel. As he smoked 
placidly, however, his eye fell upon the brass-cornered game- 
book, in which was recorded in his own handwriting each 
day’s bag, amounting in the sum to four hundred brace. This 
was a little difficult. The Conservative agent—an unscrupulous 
man—might readily make capital of this at the next election at 
West Rottington. Still, a thousand guineas was a large sum, and 
for a moment Mr. Goldenstein smoked a little irritably. What 
finally confirmed him in the right course was the figure of a tall 
gentleman, clearly seen through the glass doors, who had strolled 
into the outer office, and was now negligently reading a bill which 
depended from the wall. Surely Mr. Goldenstein had seen this 
herculean form before. Even the immaculate frock coat and silk 
hat of modern London failed to obscure it. Ah, of course: the 
sandy-bearded giant who was watering the flowers in that remote 
Argyllshire garden, into whose reluctant hand he had thrust that 
five-pound note ! 

It is to Mr. Goldenstein’s credit that throughout his cogitations 
his cigar remained steadily burning. He accepted his receipt for 
the balance of his rent, and handed the astonished clerk a further 
cheque for one thousand guineas, his contribution to the Crofters’ 
Aid Association, as though such matters were of everyday occurrence. 

I have written to little purpose if I have failed to show that 
Mr. Goldenstein was noordinary man. As he took his way along Pall 
Mall, his cigar still alight, he felt increasingly certain that on the 
whole he had turned an unexpectedly difficult corner in the best 
way. He had avoided explanations ; and if one errs at all it is well 
to err on the side which involves the least talking. 
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STEEPLECHASE RIDING 


BY ARTHUR NIGHTINGALL 


Many people seem to think that a jockey’s life is all beer and skittles, 
and that he enjoys an ideal sporting existence. They take no 
account of his lumps and bumps, of his incidental “ purlers,”’ of his 
occasional *‘ outings’’ when consciousness is lost, or of time spent 
on his back in the ambulance. We get nothing extra, as a rule, for 
those painful experiences. They are assumed to be included in our 
bill of lading when we set out gaily for the races. A jockey’s life is 


all right when he is in the saddle, not in the dirt. 

When I was about ten years old I began to ride racehorses at 
exercise for my father on Epsom Downs, having previously had 
plenty of practice on a pony. Ina few more years I was promoted 
to ride in “‘ schooling” work over fences—an invaluable method of 
education both for jockey and horse if each strives earnestly to 
attain excellence. Curiously, too, at the age of fourteen I sustained 
one of the worst falls of my career: it is not a very sparkling recol- 
lection even now. A horse called Sandhill came to grief with me in 
a gallop over fences at home, breaking several of my ribs, and 
rendering me insensible for four hours. That was certainly not an 
auspicious start. On coming to, I thought to myself, ‘‘ Well, if 
this is what steeplechase riding means, I don’t seem to be in for a 
very good thing.’ Since that time, while following my profession 
in many countries, I have taken a large number of variegated 
‘tosses,’ a few of which were pernicious, and the others did not 
improve my health. They may have made me squeak a little 
when the “downer” was unusually wicked. But we are not sup- 
posed to complain if the damage is less than fatal. 

I have also a curious recollection of my first long gallop of four 
miles and a half over fences at Sandown Park. We were trying The 
Scot for the Grand National, the jockeys engaged being the late 
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John Jones, A. Hall (now living at Epsom), the late W. Duffin, my 
brother Willie, and myself. His Majesty the King (then Prince of 
Wales) was present to see the gallop, as were also Lord Alington, 
Sir F. Johnstone, and Lord Marcus Beresford. My brother and I 
rode about 7st. 7lb. at that time, and we were the only ones to 
complete the course: all the others fell. The King, I remember, was 
vastly amused. He asked who the two boys were, what was their 
age, etc.; and I had no idea at the time that I should have the 
pleasure and honour of riding for His Majesty afterwards. 

My first mount in a steeplechase was a winner. She was a mare 
named Struanite, whom I rode at Sandown Park in 1884, and won 
on her pretty comfortably. It was then I felt like Archer in the 
glory of hisdays; I would not have changed places with a belted earl, 
not if he had thrown in a new belt or two for cricketing purposes. 
It is also a noteworthy fact, en passant, that each of my brothers— 
William, Robert, and John—won the first steeplechase in which 
they rode. That is, perhaps, a record for four cross-country jockeys 
belonging to the same family. We are naturally rather proud of it 
in a modest way. 

Having had a fair amount of practice in riding races over fences, 
and having acquired—dare I say proficiency ?—I naturally aspired, 
even at that early age, to steer the winner of the Grand National. 
All young steeplechase jockeys cherish that ambition, though few of 
them, I am sorry to add, are able to realise it, luck in getting the 
right sort of mount being an important factor which they cannot 
control. I have been fortunate with respect to my own National 
experiences. My first mount in that race was in 1886, when I rode 
The Badger; and, though he could not win, we completed the trip 
successfully. When old Gamecock won, by the way, he made a 
mistake at one of the fences, and his jockey (W. Daniels) was thrown 
on to his neck, being unable to get back into the saddle. ‘‘ Where 
are you going to, Bill?” I said, galloping alongside him; “ you'll 
do no good there, and your proper perch is here.” So I helped him 
to wriggle back into his place, with a result that is familiar to 
sportsmen. He would have done the same for me if he had caught 
me in a similar entanglement. A fine horseman in his day, Daniels 
had plenty of tumbles, and I have seen him smoking his pipe 
contentedly just after breaking his collar-bone. 

My triumph was not achieved in the National until I rode Jlex 
in 1890 for the late Mr. George Masterman, who had backed his 
representative to win a large stake. The horse had been well tried 
at Walton, so that we were confident. He won easily, and in fact he 
was the easiest winner of the three whom I have steered to victory in 
the “‘ blue riband of the ’chase.’”” He was also the best ’chaser I 
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have ever ridden. He never gave me a fall all the time I was 
racing or hunting him. 

I hunted him for four or five years, as to which there is an 
amusing story. A young gentleman who did not know Ilex took a 
fancy to him at the meet, and during the subsequent run that 
neophyte tried to follow us over a stiff line of country. He collapsed 
after a while at some post-and-rails, whereupon a friend bluntly told 
him that he was no better than a bit of an ass. ‘‘ You have been 
trying to follow Ilex,” said the friend, ‘‘a National winner, when 
vou ought to be following an old woman down a lane.” 

For the information of readers who take an interest in cross- 
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country riding—and surely their name is legion—I may mention that 
Ilex never put a foot wrong with me or made the slightest mistake 
during that long gallop over the big fences at Aintree when he 
scored with plenty to spare. All I had to do was to sit on him and 
enjgy myself. He did the rest in a most brilliant manner. He was 
a wonderfully game old chap to the last, and I never had to hit him. 
In my opinion, and I think the “ book” supports me, Ilex was the 
best ’chaser of his time. Those who may doubt the accuracy of that 
statement should look up the form. 

My next winner of the Grand National was Why Not in 1894. 
He wanted a little more riding than Ilex so as to get him home 
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victoriously. At one period of the struggle I did not think too hope- 
fully of our chance. In effect, I was obliged to ride Why Not with 
my whip from Valentine’s Brook, say about a mile from the winning- 
post; he ran on gamely under punishment. I made it as light as I 
could, but my duty was imperative, and there was a lot of money 
dependent on the result. Hanging on with bulldog pluck and 
endurance, Why Not wore his opponents down at the end and won 
by half a length. Like the boy who returned from school lighter 
than he went, I was “rather glad to get home.” 

Grudon won the National with me on his back in tg01._ That 
was a remarkable race run in extraordinary weather. A fall of snow 
added to our difficulties: some of the fences were almost covered 
with it; the “going ” left much to be desired, and few of the local 
conditions were favourable. Grudon’s feet were stopped up with 
butter by his owner and trainer (Mr. Bletsoe), so as to prevent the 
snow from “balling.” Yet, in spite of those disadvantages, Grudon 
never put a foot wrong at any stage of the journey. He jumped 
faultlessly throughout, and gave me a delightful ride. But, strange 
to say, he made quite a dashing leap at a pathway across the course 
about a hundred yards from the winning-post, when he surprised me 
alittle. ‘If he should only slip up now,’ I thought, ‘ over this 
petty puddle. with the prize in his grasp, it would be a most horrible 
climax.”” He cleared the puddle, however, with a considerable 
margin, and we sailed into port at our leisure. The cargo was soon 
unshipped, the man at the helm (I rejoice to state) receiving his 
share of praise and solid pudding, while the horse certainly deserved 
a great deal of applause. He had done something to distinguish 
himself in the snow. After Shifnal won the Liverpool in 1878 
(trained and owned by my father) no stallion took that race till 
Grudon was successful in Igor. 

Another notable fact in connection with our principal steeple- 
chase is that, although I have ridden in it sixteen times, I have only 
had two falls during the whole course of that experience. I have 
won it three times as intimated, and have been placed on four other 
occasions. Perhaps I shall not be accused of erring on the side of 
bashfulness if I mention that every twist and turn of the Liverpool 
‘country’ seems familiar to me now, and that, having found my 
way round in a snowstorm, I am not apprehensive as to future 
developments. A new Ilex or two would be useful. 

A funny incident once occurred in the Mammoth Steeplechase 
at Sandown, when I rode Innisfail, and my brother “ Willie” had 
the leg up on Cloister. We were considered to be the only two who 
had a chance; and, accordingly, we rode a desperate race against 
each other all the way. It was a terrible duel. We were trying to 
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beat each other at every hole and corner, so to speak, as the remain- 
ing runners were not supposed to be on the course; we must have 
raced ourselves out at the finish, for a light-weight just came up at 
the right time and well ‘‘ whacked”’ us both. A moral lesson was 
supplied by that contest: to wit, never think you have only one to 
beat when there are several “‘ tryers ” in the field. 

During the last twenty years I have seen many fine steeple- 
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chase jockeys. I have ridden against others of the same class whom 
it was a pleasure to meet in that or in any capacity; they were not 
only thoroughly capable and efficient—they were also perfectly fair 
and straightforward. Both in the saddle and out of it they were 
equally admirable. Of those not riding now the finest cross-country 
horseman I have known is Robert I’Anson, who still enjoys his 
daily ‘‘ constitutional ” on a hack; while J. Adams, the late John 
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Jones of Epsom, and A. Hall, who rode for the King, were in the 
first rank. Amongst the amateurs Captain Bewicke and the late 
Captain E. R. Owen were the best who have come within my 
experience. Assuredly they were splendid cross-country horsemen, 
and, according to my judgment, both were as good as any profes- 
sional. They were strong over the jumps, and finished with equal 
vigour under all circumstances. 

One of the most brilliant Irish horsemen against whom I have 
competed was Mr. T. Beasley, and another was Mr. W. H. Moore, 
who rode a funny race with me when Royal Meath fell at the last 
fence in a steeplechase at Manchester. We were practically beaten 
behind the leader—Royal Meath—and thought of pulling up; then, 
lo and behold, that splendid ’chaser came to grief in the heavy 
ground, and with us still on our legs it became a question as to 
which got the first run. Favoured by fortune, I just managed to 
do the trick, and Mr. Moore’s reproachful glance was not suggestive 
of his wish to make me a handsome present (specie preferred) on the 
spot. Mr. E. P. Wilson, too, was a determined and resolute horse- 
man over a country; he required a great deal of beating when his 
mount was good enough. He won the Grand National on Roque- 
fort and Voluptuary. It would be difficult to find any judges more 
expert than he in estimating a horse’s capacity in that respect. 
Mr. Wilson, like many of his confréres, did not give up race-riding 
until he had approached middle age. 

As to the merits of contemporary cross-country jockeys I do 
not propose, for an obvious reason, to discourse at length. Many of 
them are intimate friends of mine; they are good sportsmen in 
every sense of the word, genial companions, willing to give a helping 
hand when it is needed, and consequently their friendship is to be 
prized. Their ability in the saddle is of a high order. Such riders 
as George Williamson, F. Mason, P. H. and R. Woodland, “‘ Taffy ” 
Matthews, and Ernest Piggott do not need commendation from me 
or from anybody else. Their list of winners affords an eloquent 
testimony as to their skill and effectiveness. When I am asked, 
however, to state my views with reference to those gallant cavaliers 
being better or worse than the cross-country jockeys who were 
riding twenty years ago when I made a start in the same line of 
business, I must respectfully decline that invitation. Comparisons 
are proverbially odious, and I have no wish to make them more so. 
Besides, with a number of good jockeys of different periods under 
consideration, it would be invidious to draw fine shades of distinc- 
tion. Men cannot ride many winners, season after season, without 
being admirable exponents of their art. 

A story is told about one budding jockey who worked hard to 
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become proficient. He struggled like a hero to improve himself, 
and, even so, his results were unsatisfactory. Then a shrewd owner 
said of him: ‘‘ He would ride very well if he knew how, but he has 
not sense enough to learn the secret in a thousand years.” What 
is called ‘‘ headpiece”’ is certainly necessary in this department. 
From Newmarket comes a legend to the effect that a veteran 
trainer there was asked for his opinion concerning the intelligence of 
a steeplechase jockey who has been accustomed to win in his turn. 
“Is he,” ventured the querist, ‘quite all serene in his upper crust, or 
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is he, let us say, a bit of a fool?”’ The reply was satirical. ‘“ Why, 
of course, he is a bit of a fool,” said the trainer, ‘‘ or he would not 
be a steeplechase jockey.” It is true that, for a modest remunera- 
tion, we accept risks which an ordinary citizen would or could not 
take for all the money in the world. But people do not generally 
accuse us of being ‘ up the pole.” 

At one of the Aintree meetings some years ago I rode over about 
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four miles of that big ‘‘country” all alone. It occurred in this 
way: There were only two runners, mine and another, and the latter 
fell at the first fence. That left me in solitude; yet my mount—it 
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was Pickles—fenced perfectly without company or a lead, and we 
finished in smart style. Afterwards I told a friend about that lonely 
gallop, and he said : 

“ Well, you were not obliged to hurry; you could take your time.” 

“Not so,”’ I cried, with a proud flush, ‘‘ for I wanted to catch 
a train!” 

It is impossible to lay down hard-and-fast rules (on paper or 
elsewhere) with regard to steeplechase riding. We can only acquire 
skill by actual practice of the right sort, by cultivated aptitude, by 
perseverance and pluck; the earlier we make a start the better. 
It is always wise, of course, to sit as still as possible when riding 
over a country, and never to drive a horse at a fence unless he is 
naturally a slug. He may jump twice as quickly if we do not 
interfere with him at the critical moment. The great art in riding 
a beaten horse is to put your whip down and not ride him into his 
fences, while helping him as much as you can with your hands. I 
have no great faith in the efficacy of spurs. I invariably use 
**dummies ”—that is, spurs with no rowels at all. When Ilex won 
the ‘‘ Liverpool” he was never hit or touched, and had not a mark 
on him at the end of his journey. 

Next, as to the art of “ finishing,” volumes might be written 
without revealing even a part of the secret. One cannot explain 
it in print. We must begin to acquire a knowledge of this art 
when we are young, and we must continue to practise it for the 
remainder of our existence, or at least till our professional career 
is closed. We see plenty of jockeys who ride well over jumps, 
and are likely to lose the race if it comes to a close finish. They 
just lack the knack of doing what is essential in the last few strides. 
Many gentlemen jockeys never learn how to ride a proper finish. 
They probably had no tuition in their youth in that part of the 
profession, and it is the most difficult of all to master. To the 
question, ‘‘ When is a jockey not a jockey?” the answer might be 
** When he cannot finish for nuts!”’ and a few aspirants for success 
in this sphere begin at the wrong end, so to speak—they wish to 
ride well without learning how to do so. 

The present regulation course is, in my opinion, fair enough 
to please any well-regulated mind. The fences are not different 
now from what they were in my early days, except that a guard 
rail is put before the ditch. That rail is certainly an improve- 
ment, since horses can now see where to take off. Many of the 
present water-jumps are trappy, and falls there are pretty fre- 
quent. It is no part of my mission to suggest an alteration, my 
function being rather to act as the tumbler or acrobat who comes 
up half drowned, perhaps for the last time. I do not object to 
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the “ditch,” and nine times out of ten horses jump it better than 
they jump the plain fences. The schooling of such leppers has 
been, of course, thoroughly carried out; otherwise they might 
make a hole in their manners, if not in the ditch or their jockey. 
That gallant fellow is assumed to have more necks than a monkey, 
and he wants them all—to say nothing abont the tail—when he 
is dashed to earth with unusual violence. When the earth is very 
hard his wages are not increased. 
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No sport is more enjoyable than that of riding over fences— 
especially when you win. Such exercise keeps one wonderfully fit 
and well—till one gets a bad fall and has to be swept up for 
sanitary purposes. If a man can get his living in a peaceful 
occupation I should not advise him to join our ranks unless he 


wishes to leave a widow unprovided for and disgusted with the 
Turf. 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 
BY HOME GORDON 


“AN enormous improvement on its two predecessors”’ will be the 
unanimous verdict upon the past cricket season. May, indeed, 
began none too propitiously from the atmospheric point of view ; 
subsequently we had little to grumble at, and the capital per- 
formances noticeable on all the principal grounds prove how largely 
weather affects the national game. 

The season opened auspiciously with the return of the con- 
quering heroes from Australia, and their success undoubtedly infused 
a spirit of keenness into cricket as a whole which had been sadly 
lacking in the previous dreary year. However pleasant the 
recollections of those of us privileged to be present at the cheery 
dinner given by the M.C.C. to its victorious team, that was a 
private function; but the exhibition match at Lord’s allowed a large 
number of the public to welcome back the warriors, and it was a 
pity that there was no chance of obtaining a definite conclusion. 

An enormous card of fixtures had been arranged for 1g04, and 
from the form exhibited a few general characteristics may be 
mentioned. The failure in regard to catching was undoubtedly 
the chief actual disappointment in the game. It must be borne 
in mind that the development of the off-ball theory in bowling 
makes a far greater demand on the catching capacity of the fields- 
men than used to be the case, and shortcomings were continual. 
The South Africans in the course of their successful tour con- 
sidered that Lancashire and Yorkshire were in this respect far 
superior to the other counties, and this may in a great measure 
account for their positions at the head of the championship table. 
In a certain county match one of the players himself mentioned that 
thirty-four catches had been dropped, and so infectious was the 
complaint that in at least 50 per cent. of all first-class matches 
fifteen gratuitous innings were given to opponents. The ground 
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fielding was, however, generally excellent, often brilliant, and con- 
sidering what long outings many elevens suffered, the comparative 
absence of staleness was noteworthy. 

As an illustration of what the bat can do under favourable 
circumstances, it may be mentioned that on Monday, July 18, and 
the two following days, 7,766 runs were made for the loss of 217 
wickets, in seven first-class matches. The totals of that week 
included 636 by Gloucestershire v. Notts—the largest aggregate 
ever made by the western county; 597 by Essex v. Derbyshire, 
which latter county retorted with 548; 579 by Sussex v. Surrey, 
whilst Hampshire bowling was punished by Warwickshire to the 
amount of 521, and by Worcestershire to the extent of 510. In 
those six playing days there were twenty-five individual centuries, 
Quaife and Hayward being credited with two apiece. There 
were several other periods when prodigious scoring was equally 
rife. 

Some batsmen seemed to be never in fault, or so seldom as to 
call for general observation when they failed. At the time when 
this article is committed to the printers, before the conclusion of 
the final county fixtures or the beginning of the Scarborough 
Festival, it is not possible to say who will head the averages, but 
half-a-dozen batsmen stand out notably meritorious. Tyldesley 
has shown superb consistency on all wickets, playing wonder- 
fully hard on the ball, and his great success is the more 
commendable because he never appears to play for his average. 
Far greater freedom now characterises the increasingly attractive 
batting of Hayward, who obtained 2,000 runs a fortnight before 
anyone else, and who never has shown such masterly cricket. 
Mr. C. B. Fry can need no higher recommendation than that he 
was as great as ever, but K. S. Ranjitsinhji seemed at times to take 
the game a little less seriously than of yore, though his fine 
powers were equal to all demands when he desired to exert ‘them. 
Mr. A. O. Jones (unfortunately injured in July) and Iremonger 
made a pair worthy to be bracketed with any of the famous couples 
inseparably associated in the minds of lovers of the game. Their 
cricket has already put up the century for the first wicket on over 
a dozen occasions for Notts. The amateur was, of course, the pet 
pupil of poor Arthur Shrewsbury, who wisely did not attempt to 
curb his punishing propensities. Iremonger, who is a Yorkshireman 
by birth, has versatility of stroke combined with inexhaustible 
patience. Though he can drive with great power and has latterly 
developed a beautiful ‘‘ glide to leg,” he has never appealed to the 
lover of the sensational, being exceptionally correct in his play. 
This last observation applies even more to that other batting 
EE2 
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marvel, W. G. Quaife, who has been more redoubtable, and be it 
added perhaps somewhat less leisurely in his methods. 

With such batting as has been indicated, it is little wonder that 
the bowlers, apart from those associated with Lancashire, had not a 
happy time. The standard on the whole was a low one, most of 
the attack being comparatively innocuous, though pluckily persis- 
tent. On some wickets it was heartbreaking to have to begin the 
attack, and in no other department was such unassuming patient 
work performed. 

The least satisfactory feature was the sudden epidemic of laxity 
in the matter of substitutes. For Gentlemen v. Players at the Oval, 
on the second day, Messrs. W. L. Murdoch and L. V. Harper were 
included in place of Messrs. P. F. Warner and G. W. Beldam, 
though the latter had actually bowled in the match. For Middlesex 
v. Essex at Lord’s, Mr. J. H. Stogdon was, by arrangement between 
the captains, permitted to bat in place of Mr. C. C. Pilkington, who 
was indisposed after fielding out the whole of the first innings of 
Essex. In the Worcestershire v. Lancashire match be it added that 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren offered to allow the Midlanders another player 
in place of Mr. W. B. Burns, who split his left hand in catching out 
Tyldesley, but Mr. H. K. Foster declined. When the South Africans 
played at Edinburgh, the home team by permission went a step 
further than any other side in modern cricket, for after their wicket- 
keeper was hurt the substitute actually put on the gloves. Yet one 
other case calls for mention, namely the fact that Captain C. H. 
Palmer represented Worcestershire against Oxford University, and 
within a fortnight appeared for Hampshire in a county championship 
fixture. On all these, enough contemporaneous comment was 
elicited to excuse any in the present article. 

Never before have so many officers serving in the Regular Army 
participated in first-class cricket, and it is interesting to furnish a 
list which may not even now be absolutely comprehensive. Hamp- 
shire have had assistance from Major R. M. Poore, 7th Hussars— 
who formerly also played for Wiltshire—Captain C. H. Palmer 
(Radley) and Mr. A. C. Johnston (Winchester), both of the 
Worcestershire Regiment, Mr. F. H. Nugent of the Rifle Brigade, 
and Mr. E. B. Frederick of the Royal Fusiliers. Somersetshire 
utilised the services of Major W. C. Hedley, R.E. (Marlborough)— 
who has also appeared for Kent and Devonshire—Captain Tandy of 
the Royal Garrison Artillery,and Messrs. H. F. Montgomery, R.M.L.I. 
(Marlborough), and H. S. Poyntz of the Bedfordshire Regiment. 
Gloucestershire has played Mr. P. G. Robinson, R.A. (Clifton), 
Surrey has been helped by Mr. W. G. M. Sorel of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, Essex has once more recovered Mr. A. J. Turner, R.A. 
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(Bedford Modern), who has represented Staffordshire and Bedford- 
shire, Sussex gave one trial to Mr. G. L. Whatford of the Indian 
Army, and Kent used Captain R. O. H. Livesay of the Royal West 
Surrey Regiment. Captain Legard (Eton) of the King’s Royal 
Rifles, Mr. R. W. Fox (Wellington and Oxford) of the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, and Mr. M. M. Carlisle (Harrow) of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers have played for M.C.C., and Mr. T. B. 
Nicholson (Clifton) of the West India Regiment for L.C.C.C. In 
addition must be mentioned the following formerly in the regular 
service: Lord Dalmeny, Captain E. G. Wynyard, and Messrs. R. H. 
Spooner, E. M. Sprot, J. C. Hartley; and J. A. Berners, who has 
appeared for Suffolk since he assisted Middlesex in the current year. 

A great deal of excitement was caused by the abandonment of 
the Yorkshire v. Kent match at Harrogate, owing to the wicket 
having apparently been tampered with. The committee of the 
local club issued a statement to the effect—as it appeared to 
Lord Hawke—that the umpires and the twenty-two players were 
not capable of judging as to this. The matter was referred to the 
Committee of M.C.C., who adjudicated that the umpires were 
justified in their action. A similar episode is said to have occurred 
on the same ground in 1896 when Hampshire was playing Yorkshire. 

The new Advisory Board held its first meeting at Lord’s on the 
Monday before the University match, and in accordance with its 
suggestion the M.C.C. Committee have invited the Australians to visit 
this country next year. The Board also recommended that five Test 
Matches be played, that three days be allotted to each of the first 
four, but in the event of these producing a tie then the fifth to be 
played out. Supposing, however, that all these four were drawn— 
four out of five were in 1899—then the fight to a finish on the fifth 
would settle the test, under conditions previously unknown in con- 
tests on English grounds. Their sub-committee later recommended 
the elevation of Northamptonshire to first-class rank. Long superior 
to the rest of the minor counties, it will now have a high trial— 
provided it can obtain its quota of matches. 

As to whether we are any nearer the decision of drawn games 
on the first innings, it is premature to pass an opinion; but no review 
of the season would be adequate which omitted reference to one 
novelty. Batting for a draw we all know, but in Notts v. Lancashire 
Mr. A. O. Jones gave an exhibition of bowling for the same 
purpose. When Lancashire appeared to be forcing runs preparatory 
to a closure, the Notts captain put all his men on the leg-side, 
gave his wicket-keeper a long-stop, and pitched ball after ball 
wide on the leg-side. Mr. MacLaren and Sharp stood with their 
bats in the air and refused to touch any delivery that was not on 
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the wicket. An eye-witness described this as “fan object lesson 
of how not to play cricket, and how to cramp opponents and annoy 
them.” We can only trust that this example may never again be 
emulated. 

It was appropriate that the chief match of the season, Gentlemen 
v. Players, at Lord’s, should have produced the best cricket. Some 
friction had been created over the selection of the sides. It may 
seem strange to Australians that Mr. P. F. Warner, who captained 
the M.C.C. team, should not have been included, and other names 
absent from various causes included those of Messrs. A. C. MacLaren, 
L. C. H. Palairet, J. R. Mason, W. Brearley, with Hirst, Cuttell, 
Quaife, and Tyldesley. The illness of the last-named let in King, who 
distinguished himself by a double century in his first great contest, 
being the only batsman to rival Mr. R. E. Foster’s record for this 
match. Rhodes and Hayward—the latter chosen eleventh—were 
the other chief run-getters for the Players. The collapse of the 
Gentlemen in their first effort before Braund was only redeemed 
by the fine batting of the Hon. F. S. Jackson, who was captain of the 
side for the first time. It was also his admirable partnership with 
Kk. S. Ranjitsinhji in the second innings which really gave any prob- 
ability to the hope that the amateurs would make the large number 
of runs—412—required. Mr. A. O. Jones subsequently hit with ad- 
mirable judgment, and amid great excitement the match was won 
by the Gentlemen by two wickets. 

Hopelessly unrepresentative sides marred the companion match 
at the Oval, but Hayward compiled 203, and then Mr. Bosanquet 
scored 145, Mr. Murdoch 140, and Mr. Hunt 128, towards a total 
of 578; after which the Players were rapidly dismissed, being beaten 
unexpectedly by an innings and 3gruns. Altogether the fixture has 
been played on 160 occasions, the Gentlemen having won fifty-six 
matches and the Players seventy-five. At Lord’s, in eleven-a-side 
encounters, the amateurs have won twenty-eight games and the pro- 
fessionals thirty-six. Until last year no professional had ever made 
a century the first time he had played in this match at Lord’s. 
Then Knight made 139 and now King has contributed 104 and 
10g not out—both being from Leicestershire. Mr. R. E. Foster— 
102 not out and 136—is the only amateur who has ever achieved 
the feat at headquarters, but at the Oval Mr. C. J. Burnup and 
Marlow have made three-figure scores, and so has Thompson at 
Scarborough. 

The University match proved deplorably below the standard of 
the historic contest, but Cambridge was robbed of what should have 
been a certain victory by the captain postponing his declaration in 
order to allow one of his side to beat the highest individual record 
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in the long series of matches. If there ever was one game more 
than another in which all individual considerations should be sunk 
for the good of the whole team, it is this annual encounter, and the 
Oxford captain, Mr. W. H. B. Evans, gave a masterly example not 
only of self-obliteration but of magnificent judgment in the concluding 
stages. Mr. J. F. Marsh, who managed to beat Mr. R. E. Foster’s 
score by compiling a judicious 172 not out, is the oldest under- 
graduate who ever played against the opposing University. 

It is idle to pretend that Oxford in any way fulfilled early ex- 
pectations. Mr. Evans seemed to have lost all skill with the ball, 
and attempted to substitute pace for accuracy, whilst his trio of 
supporters each averaged 30 runs per wicket. In batting he first 
headed the averages, Mr. J. E. Raphael, the confident and aggressive 
run-getting senior from Merchant Taylors’, coming next; but none 
of the rest was noteworthy. Contrary to custom a fixture was 
arranged with Worcestershire after the match with Cambridge, and 
in this a record for first-class cricket in England was made—1,492 
runs being scored before the county won by three wickets. 

Cambridge produced a really first-class wicket-keeper in 
Mr. Mervin Payne, a freshman from Wellington, who was con- 
sidered so good that, with Mr. Martyn indisposed, he kept for the 
Gentlemen in both matches, a distinction not achieved by any 
freshman since the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton went up. He is alsoa 
lively hitter. Mr. H. C. McDonell (who was chosen for the Gentle- 
men at Lord’s) and Mr. G. G. Napier were bowlers superior to any 
up at Oxford, but the batting sadly lacked safety and attractiveness. 
In the fixture with Warwickshire played on July 7th, Mr. R. T. 
Godsell, who scored 111, was no longer in residence. The conven- 
tion that undergraduates long gone down should play for Cambridge 
against Liverpool is an anachronism that has become recognised, 
because that game does not reckon as first-class, but the impor- 
tation of the same principle into a more important match is most 
undesi.able. 

Eton, after being beaten by Winchester, handsomely defeated 
Harrow, though the latter made a splendid fight on the second day. 
The Eton fielding was much above the average, and the wicket- 
keeper, Mr. Tufnell, achieved a meritorious record in the game by 
not allowing one bye. Mr. Boles, who displayed the patience of a 
Rock, followed by the punishing powers of a Hirst, contributed the 
largest innings ever scored in the seventy-nine encounters—of which 
Harrow has won thirty-three and Eton thirty. It may be of interest 
to add that since 1876 Eton has supplied Oxford with sixteen and 
Cambridge with twenty-one “ blues,” Harrow giving Oxford seven 
and Cambridge thirteen. Since the earliest times the schools have 
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jointly given Oxford seventy-nine “blues” 
one. 

At Eton Mr. Astor is regarded as the superior of Mr. Boles as 
a bat. The Harrow captain, Mr. Bailey—who like his father 
before him is going up to Cambridge—showed great pluck by play- 
ing an invaluable innings after being badly hurt. Of other public- 
school cricketers, Marlborough possesses a clever bat in the captain, 
Mr. A. P. Scott, and a first-class hitter in Mr. N. W. Milton, who 
made 49 out of the 54 runs made from the bat at the finish of the 
match with Rugby; Winchester has a run-getter of the highest class 
in Mr. Wright, who like his colleague, Mr. Bruce, scored a century 
against Haverford College; at Malvern, Messrs. N. Foster and 
A. P. Day, younger brothers of great cricketers, are prolific scorers ; 
the only bowler of real proficiency appears to be at Repton, where a 
younger brother of Mr. V. F. S. Crawford evinced marked promise 
that was quite satisfactorily realised when he appeared in August 
for Surrey. The Uppingham captain, Mr. C. Palmer, hit hard and 
clean, making all his runs in front of the wicket, on being tried for 
Middlesex. The Haverford College tour was in every way a success, 
the Americans fully holding their own in all departments, their 
fielding being particularly brisk, and they bore a large amount of 
travelling uncommonly well. The fraternisation effected by these 
visits is in itself excellent, in addition to which the standard of 
cricket in the United States is bound to be improved by the 
experience gained. 

Great success also attended the very interesting tour of the 
South Africans, the only regret that can be felt being that they did 
not attract larger attendances. The two most memorable achieve- 
ments were both effected at Lord’s, for there they played a tie with 
Middlesex and defeated the England Eleven pitted against them. 
It is no secret that they were sore at some of the counties—notably 
Lancashire and Notts—resting the bulk of their regular side when 
opposing them; but the strain of county cricket must be Lorne in 
mind, and the committees could not help recollecting that the 
Colonial fixtures were extraneous. The South Africans may take 
solace by regarding the quality of the elevens Middlesex put into 
the field against the Australians, on only one tour the metropolitan 
side being absolutely at full strength. 

Far better is it to appreciate the fine cricket shown by our 
visitors. At the conclusion of the tour their proportion of victories 
is bound to be a highly creditable one, and it is probable that the 
side were rather superior to any of our counties. The anticipated 
shortness in the attack was never discovered, even though Messrs. 
White and Middleton did little, for Mr. Sinclair recovered the form 
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he had lost in the previous Cape season, and Mr. R. O. Schwarz, 
the old Pauline who had played for Middlesex, developed Bosanquet- 
like methods with the ball that were irresistible. Mr. Kotze was 
far the fastest bowler of the year; indeed at present at his pace he 
has not an equal in the world, which makes the superb wicket- 
keeping of Mr. Halliwell all the more meritorious. The batting 
proved sound, Messrs. Tancred, Hathorn, and Frank Mitchell being 
particularly conspicuous. Apart from the excellent form they dis- 
played, it is satisfactory to add that the tour was personally enjoy- 
able to all the popular Colonials. 

The championship appeared to be a foregone conclusion all 
along. It is true that only the weather saved Lancashire from 
defeat by Middiesex at Lord’s in August after having fielded out to 
1,169 runs on four very hot days in the previous week, and certainly 
in that month the County Palatinates were not so fine as earlier in 
the season. But, apart from double draws with Yorkshire, Middle- 
sex, and Notts, they displayed a remarkable aptitude for finishing 
off their fixtures, whereas their nearest rivals, Yorkshire, had an 
unwonted aggregate of unfinished games. As a whole, the cricket 
shown by Lancashire was of the most brilliant description. To praise 
Tyldesley would be superfluous; Mr. Spooner in the first six weeks 
and again in August displayed magnificent freedom; Mr. MacLaren, 
when in good health, was always judicious and at times brilliant ; 
while Sharp, Hallows, and Cuttell were dangerous run-getters, quite 
apart from the steadily effective bowling of the latter pair. An 
unexpected qualification, that of Mr. Poidevin, compensated for 
Mr. Harold Garnett’s lack of success, and to his fine hitting powers 
Mr. H. A. Hornby proved he could at need add discrimination and 
restraint. Until Mr. Findlay could put on the gloves Worsley 
proved excellent ; taking two such fast bowlers as Mr. Brearley and 
Kermode is no sinecure. The Australian realised all expectation 
and worked very hard, whilst the amateur bowled with better 
judgment and more variation than ever. At Derby he dismissed 
Messrs. Curgenven and Lawton with Cadman and Warren in one 
over. The highest praise is the fact that Sidney Barnes was never 
missed. Someone seemed to be always doing something for Lanca- 
shire, which was at last able to put a regular team in the field fed 
by efficient reserves, and it is only just to add that the hard-working 
side always had a lot in hand in every department save bowling; 
that, too, was equal to every demand up to the time when Kermode 
materially reinforced it. 

Yorkshire fell below its best standard. The side again and 
again did magnificent work in extricating itself from tight places ; 
but formerly these never occurred, while the necessity of having to 
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make runs undoubtedly handicapped the efficiency with the ball of 
the great triumvirate. Brown’s distinguished career regrettably 
and quietly closed owing to ill-health, which also kept Washington 
in Africa; business prevented Mr. T. L. Taylor from appearing, 
and a strain cost Ringrose his place after the Leyton match. 
Tunnicliffe improved amazingly when he took to going in second 
wicket down; but though he did big things Denton was not par- 
ticularly safe; Mr. Wilkinson could never make long scores, and 
Mr. Jackson—masterly as ever with bat and ball—reserved his 
appearances for the bigger matches. Hirst had the honour of being 
the first Yorkshireman to score over 2,000 runs, and though handi- 
capped by a strain he again captured more than a hundred wickets. 
The best feature of his county’s year was the welcome fact that his 
benefit was the largest ever obtained, over 70,000 paying for admis- 
sion. In that match, Lord Hawke—who all through led his side 
with consummate tact and judgment—and Mr. Ernest Smith 
divided the honours with the bénéficiaire himself. Rhodes, for the 
second season in succession, took more than a hundred wickets 
and exceeded four figures, Haigh not being far behind. One 
most serviceable recruit, Myers, earned a permanent place by 
excellent all-round cricket, and has a big future; Rudston, Grim- 
shaw, and Walker Wainwright proving promising reserves. Of the 
two defeats, that at headquarters was when Middlesex happened to 
find the visitors off colour, and when Warwickshire was successful 
by the narrow margin of six runs the leading amateurs were away. 
Still, the Yorkshire side seemed to have lost a little of its old 
exuberant vitality. 

Kent were wonderful. The new captain began with a side 
including nine professionals, a thing unknown in the annals of the 
county since 1874, but Humphreys and Seymour soon made a deep 
impression. The latter is the more stylish, and the former possesses 
more vigorous methods, but the pair may eventually become as 
famous as Hayward and Abel, for their batting forms one of the 
most encouraging features of the South; and if Kent could but get 
its amateurs to play regularly, a bold bid might be made for chief 
honours. Mr. J. R. Mason came back after July 15 in finer form with 
bat and ball than ever before, in the latter department materially 
helping Blythe and Fielder, who did excellent service, capably 
assisted by Fairservice. Kent has come out brilliantly ; amid big feats 
none was finer than the great effort of Mr. S. H. Day at Bristol. 

Notts had of course a grand pair in Mr. A. O. Jones and 
Iremonger, but after they had been dismissed and John Gunn had 
been sent back, the batting did not appear formidable, the prowess 
of these three being therefore set into higher relief. George Gunn 
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certainly proved in a measure satisfactory ; but, like Tarrant, who is 
qualifying for Middlesex, he fails to put power into his strokes, 
batting in very half-hearted fashion. Wass and John Gunn bore a 
heavy burden with the ball, the extent of which may be estimated 
by the fact that not another bowler of the county figured in the 
weekly averages. Hardstaff deserves recognition as a very fine, 
hard-working field. 

Sussex depended more than ever on K. S. Ranjitsinhji—who 
was often absent—and on Mr. C. B. Fry, even more powerful 
with the bat and more untiring in the field; for example, in one 
innings he occupied seven different positions. In bowling, Cox was 
the first in England to send down a thousand overs, and, except 
Relf, the rest of the attack on the good Brighton wickets was not 
formidable ; but this pair steadily responded to severe demands. A 
colt named Leach “ hit as hard as a kicking horse,” and Vine did 
fairly well; but it was not Killick’s year, a remark which also applies 
to Mr. George Brann. 

Leicestershire had distinctly their most meritorious season, one 
which is a harbinger of yet better things. It was bad luck to lose 
Knight for over a month owing to a blow on his hand sustained at 
Lord’s when representing the Players; but both he and King have 
at last become generally recognised as being the two fine bats the 
best judges have of late years maintained they were. Coe and 
Whitehead lent excellent aid, as of course did Mr. C. J. B. Wood, 
but Mr. V. F. S. Crawford again fell far below his Surrey standard. 
Mr. Odell had the bowling honours for the county, Gill, King, and 
Allsopp being often difficult. There was a degree of vitality and 
possibility about the cricket of the team which shows how steadily 
the side is improving. 

Middlesex were far from retaining the championship, but they 
nearly beat Lancashire and did defeat Yorkshire and Kent. Still, 
apart from the excitement that always attended the cricket of 
Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet and the excellent bowling of J. T. Hearne, 
there was nothing particular. Messrs. Warner and Douglas had an 
enormous first-wicket partnership, but Mr. Beldam was not in the best 
of health, and the composition of the side was subject to many varia- 
tions. Of Hearne it may be mentioned that since 1891 he has 
captured over 2,250 wickets, and as he has sent down as many overs as 
any man of his time, his consistency is something wonderful. Nor 
is it all pitch and good length, for opposing batsmen confess that 
whilst always requiring playing, his ball often does unexpected 
things. The out-fielding at Lord’s was not of a nature to assist a 
side which had many engagements on it. 

Warwickshire rarely inspires enthusiasm, but elicited it by 
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just beating Yorkshire. Hargreaves was not always as good as 
on his best days, and a bad elbow severely handicapped Field; 
it was this pair which defeated the Tykes, but the other changes 
were lamentably expensive. To support the exemplary Quaife, 
Messrs. Glover, Fishwick, and Byrne—who came out as a bowler— 
were of more use than any of the professionals except Kinneir. 
Nothing is more regular, year by year, than the way in which the 
Midlanders keep half way up the list, except the tepid sameness of 
their patient batting. 

Gloucestershire revived considerably. Matters were pretty bad 
before the season began, but the splendid slow bowling of Dennett, 
contrasted with the faster pace of Huggins, created a genuine sensa- 
tion in a summer when centuries were thick as blackberries and no 
eleven was considered to do itself justice unless it ran into the third 
hundred. The county of the Graces has had good bowlers before— 
Woof, Roberts, Mr. Townsend, and Paish—but all have had their 
ability ground out by over-work. If this does not weaken the skill 
of the present pair, there are palmy days ahead for Gloucestershire. 
Mr. C. O. H. Sewell came late into the side, batting better than 
ever; but for a long time Mr. Jessop, beside being handicapped by 
a severe injury—he batted one-handed at the Oval—was hampered 
by only getting scratch support. The leading amateurs are all 
business men, and what merit Board has as a bat he throws away 
by recklessness. To show that the Gloucestershire captain is still a 
potential power as a hitter, this is what he did with twenty-four balls 
against Somersetshire: 3, 4, I, 0, 4, 0, I, 4, 4, 6, 4, 4, 6, 0, 4, 4, 2, 0, 
2, 4,1, I, 0, 2; that is, 61 out of 73 while in. Gloucestershire 
and Kent each won five matches consecutively in August, and 
aroused considerable interest by meeting at Bristol, when the 
visitors were forced to stonewall in most wearisome fashion to save 
the game; but immediately afterwards, as though to prove that this 
was not their true form, Kent knocked off the 83 required against 
Worcestershire in twenty-seven minutes. 

Derbyshire never won a match on their own county ground, 
and yet the play of their team, though unequal, must be pronounced 
full of interest. It was in no sense a one-man side; indeed, none 
of the eleven are in the first thirty in the batting, but Messrs. 
L. G. Wright and Olivierre were a powerful pair to open an 
innings, and Messrs. Maynard, Ashcroft, and Curgenven often 
proved prolific run-getters. Several experts pronounced Warren to 
be the most dangerous fast bowler in England, and he certainly 
could get wickets when others of his pace were unable to obtain a 
footing. He was the first cricketer in the Peak county who ever 
obtained a hundred wickets in a season, and his capital work was 
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usefully supported by Bestwick. The discovery of another sound 
bowler more formidable than Cadman might cause a notable advance 
in position. 

The characteristic of Somersetshire has always been spirited 
but rather uncertain cricket; yet, had the attack only been at all 
commensurate with the other departments, a far brighter record 
would have been obtained. As usual, however, the merry men led 
by Mr. Woods—who was more of his old self with the bat than last 
year—perpetrated some brilliant cricket, and it is deeply to be 
regretted that, except in Test Matches, posterity will rarely find the 
name of Mr. L. C. H. Palairet in representative elevens, for no 
other batsman possesses quite such distinction of style. Of all the 
M.C.C. team back from Australia, Braund shows the worst county 
record in the past season; but he has not been in good health. 
Cranfield was obliged for a time to give up bowling, and the veterans 
Major Hedley and Tyler reappeared. Lewis showed a steady 
defence, and Mr. F. M. Lee made an excellent impression as a 
hitter; but frequent variations in the team, combined with shortage 
of bowling, severely handicapped the energetic captain. 

There were two features to be observed in connection with 
Worcestershire: first, that Mr. H. K. Foster never seemed content 
in the field unless Wilson and Arnold were bowling; second, that 
the side rarely made long scores in both innings of a match; whilst 
successive injuries to Gaukrodger impaired the efficiency of the 
wicket-keeping. Bowley enjoyed spasmodic fits of prolific scoring, 
Messrs. Caldwell and Burns were at times difficult to dislodge, and 
compensation for the absence of Mr. R. E. Foster was partially 
obtained by the increased success of his elder brother, who batted 
better than at any time in his career. 

The low ebb of Surrey cricket ultimately provoked violent ebul- 
litions of irritation which need not here be re-echoed. It may, 
however, be mentioned that whilst no fewer than eight amateurs 
directed the failing fortunes of the side—Messrs. K. J. Key, 
H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, D. L. A. Jephson, H. B. Chinnery, L. V. 
Harper, H. C. McDonell, J. E. Raphael, and Lord Dalmeny—the 
services of last summer’s captain, Mr. L. Walker, were never utilised. 
The eleven was subjected to perpetual variation, Lockwood and 
Richardson being soon dropped, and Abel only brought back after 
he had been left out for over a month. Hayward practically bore 
the batting burden, and is credited with achievements impossible to 
over-praise, especially under the depressing circumstances. Lees 
worked hard as a bowler, displaying untiring pluck and goodwill. 
It would be only justice if the committee awarded this pair a hand- 
some bonus. Hayes at times hit hard, but until the discovery of 
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Mr. J. N. Crawford, who is the best boy bowler since Mr. C. L. 
Townsend, the occasional success of Nice, mitigated by a dubious 
delivery, was the only successful feature. Perhaps the kindest 
action towards the rest of Surrey’s cricket in 1904 is to commit 
it silently to oblivion. 

No one could pretend that with such magnificent batting 
Essex ought to occupy so ignominious a position; but their fielding 
was wretched in the extreme, they were the only county except 
Hampshire which did not possess a competent wicket-keeper, and 
their bowling was absurdly weak, for neither Reeves nor Buck- 
ingham is first-class, and the changes, apart from Mr. MacGahey’s 
leg breaks, were positively miserable. Though a good deal of 
comment was made about the loss of Mead, Young, and Mr. Kort- 
right, none of the three in minor matches displayed any consistent 
glimpse of his old command over the ball. Mr. Percy Perrin 
played the innings of his life at Chesterfield, where an eye-witness 
described his 343 not out as ‘‘a torrent of fours’’; but the powerful 
run-getters could not by merit in that department alone obtain 
victories. The financial results are said to be commensurate with 
that of the cricket, so that the depression at Leyton is indeed deep. 

Hampshire could only defeat Derbyshire, but at times displayed 
excellent cricket, though allotted the wooden spoon. Major Poore, 
however, in no way repeated his former meteoric success, and Lang- 
ford failed more completely than even Llewellyn with the ball. 
Mr. Hesketh Prichard tackled a big task with commendable pluck, 
and Baldwin obtained some success in the dog-days. Webb had 
the felicity to score 162 not out at his own benefit. Bowell dis- 
played genuine promise, and Mr. E. M. Sprott batted with irrepres- 
sible optimism. Ifa regular and representative side would cordially 
co-operate, better results might be anticipated. 

I am deeply conscious that within the limits of a single article 
it is impossible adequately to embrace every characteristic of so full 
a season, therefore I have endeavoured to suggest general features 
and individual form, and to steer clear of a deluge of statistics or 
dry tabulation of results. It ought to be added that in nearly every 
county the wicket-keeping was admirable; and, in conclusion, an 
eleven may be selected from the most promising “‘ juniors ’—Messrs. 
M. Payne, J. N. Crawford, N. Foster, G. G. Napier, and E. Barnett; 
Myers, Dennett, Seymour, Bowell, Heap, and Leach, with Free- 
man, Hubble, and some of the young Yorkshiremen as reserves. 
If many problems in connection with contemporary cricket press for 
solution, there is a very large number of undeniably excellent 
players, and more interest is displayed all over the country than 
was the case twelve months ago. 
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SOME OLD GAME-BOOKS 
BY E. H. CLOUGH 


“Tue Sporting Book. London: sold by J. Harding, 36, St. James 
Street.’’ So runs the title-page of the first game-book in my posses- 
sion ; and the first entry in it is: ‘‘1804—Began shooting this year on 
the publick moors of Bowes in Yorkshire, and then went to Barnard 
Castle for Lord Darlington’s.”” Opposite to me, as I write, hangs 
the portrait of the old gentleman who kept it with scrupulous care 
—a clever watercolour by Newby Lowson, Turner’s travelling com- 
panion. He stands with upraised right arm ‘ To-ho-ing” to his 
pointer, clad in the tight double-breasted short-tailed coat, huge 
white cravat, beaver hat, crammed down on the back of his neck, 
breeches, stockings, and spats (these latter identical in shape with 
those worn at the present time), which was the ordinary, indeed 
only, sporting kit of that period. 

His first day was, I take it, a pretty good one for those ‘ pub- 
lick moors,’’ for he killed eleven grouse to his own gun. 

What a business it must have been, a hundred years ago, 
travelling to the moors, even across Yorkshire, and how carefully all 
the paraphernalia must have been overhauled, and stowed away in 
the somewhat cramped space available in the old-fashioned chariot, 
in which probably two brace of pointers, besides food and drink, had 
to be accommodated, as well as master and man! 

We who cram a few hundred cartridges into a magazine, and are 
then ready for the fray, scarcely realise the amount of ‘lumber ” 
absolutely necessary to our forefathers who proposed to tramp the 
heather on the Twelfth. Tins of powder and bags of shot, with their 
flasks and pouches; wads and wad-cutter, spare flints, loading rods, 
cleaning instruments and materials, had all to be thought of, and 
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carefully packed, for the omission of even the smallest item meant 
sport lost for the season. (I remember vividly the cold shiver which 
went down my back, when, six miles up the glen, and good beasts 
spied, I had asked the stalker if he had the cartridges all right, and 
the scowl with which he replied, ‘‘ Ye’ll hae them yersel, I’m think- 
ing!’’ But I had not, and it was only the mist, which blotted out 
everything for the next two hours, that calmed our mutual feelings, 
while gillie and ‘“‘ machine”’ clattered away to the lodge to bring up 
the necessary article !) 

My “‘ sporting book ” shows only a few more grouse bagged that 
year, but September ist is duly honoured, and ‘ from Woodford ”’ 
were killed 17 partridges, 1 hare, and 1 quail. What a pretty 
variety that little bird, practically extinct now, must have added to 
the bag! I wonder if the pointers stood as staunchly to a “‘ bevy ” 
as to the more frequent covey ? 

That month 154 partridges were shot in seventeen days’ shoot- 
ing, the best day after the First being eight brace at ‘‘ Weldon Field,” 
probably in Norfolk. It must be borne in mind that the totals are 
for one gun only, which occasional notes of ‘‘B killed’ so much 
“this day’ make quite clear, so that the bags are very fair, even 
compared with ‘‘rough”’ shooting in these days. Seventy-five 
partridges in October—eleven days’ shooting—is also satisfactory ; 
and then the amounts killed dwindle, and the season ends with 
two rabbits on the following January 21st. Only six were killed 
in all. Whether they were very scarce, or not considered worth 
powder and shot (probably the latter), does not appear. 

It would be wearisome to note many of the entries in following 
years, but the first page for 1805 commences: ‘‘ Began shooting this 
year in Scotland, twenty-two miles north-west of Perth on the muirs 
of Mr. Drummond of Logie Almond.”’ It must have been a roughish 
road, that twenty-two miles north-west of Perth! On “‘ Logie 
Almond muirs, from Amelree,’’ 26 grouse on the Twelfth, followed by 
14, 14, 15, 11, 6 on the five following days, reads fairly well; but 
133 partridges in twenty-one days of the season compares badly 
with the year before. 

In 1806 shooting began ‘fin Northumberland from Buryness” 
with indifferent sport ; but I must note: “‘August 12th, three grouse, 
one greyhen!” and “‘ August 15th, Mr. Selby’s moors, five grouse, 
six greyhens!” Another quail or two appear this season, but part- 
ridges as well as grouse were evidently scarce. 

1807 opens: ‘‘ Began this year on September Ist, not having 
been on the moors”—no doubt an occasion of much lamentation. 
A column for names of pointers used now appears for the first time, 
and we have “ Doll-Flirt,’’ ‘‘ Tim-Nell,”’ ‘‘ Tim-Flirt,” and “ Doll,” 
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a good deal by herself. Here and there are entries, ‘On the road 
to B——,” ‘On the road to N——.” These places are many miles 
from where the compiler had the right of shooting, so I fear that 
occasional forays were taken into the fields while driving about the 
country; but as Tim and Flirt assisted it was obviously carried out 
in an open manner. 

In 1808 Buryness and Black Bleakhope appear in August, and 
‘On the road to chapel, August 15th, two partridges,” must be 
passed over in silence, though it recalls an ancient quatrain— 


Once in September, on a Sabbath morn, 

I killed a hen pheasant in the standing corn 
Without a licence: Could there be a plan 
Breaking more precepts both of God and man ! 


As I look from my window I see the same fields, the same 
woods, where many of the days referred to were spent, and where I 
now kill much the same number of partridges in more or less the 
same old-fashioned way. Wild pheasants have greatly increased ; 
rabbits, notwithstanding the Ground Game Act, swarm; but hares, 
rather scarce a hundred years ago, are now practically extinct. A 
hammerless gun, an easy jacket, and a retriever take the place of 


the single-barrelled Purdey which still stands in the gun-rack, the 
tight coatee and tall hat, and Doll and Nell. 

The entries in the book under notice continue carefully kept 
until 1810, when there is a break of ten years; but there is an interest- 
ing record carefully preserved on a scrap of paper of what must have 
been then a notable day, as follows :—‘‘ Account of game killed and 
bagged at a battu at Fryston on Wednesday, December 16th, 1818 :— 
Pheasants, 201; hares, 136; rabbits, 171 ; woodcocks, 7; partridge, 1; 
wild duck, 1—517; brought in by the keepers on the following morn- 
ing: hares, 9; rabbits, 5; pheasants, 5—19; total, 536.” Unfortu- 
nately the numbcr of guns is not stated. 

In 1821 a new volume was commenced. This has no title- 
page, and I do not extract much of general interest from it. Poaching 
was not unknown, as such an entry as this shows: “‘ Nov. 16, 1826. 
Found six hares and a rabbit in snares, and about twenty other 
snares,” and ‘‘Same day I shot the white pheasant” recalls, no 
doubt, a rare excitement. 

The next volume carries on the occurrences until 1836, which 
was the last year in which the original compiler shouldered a gun. 
This book is headed ‘‘ The Game Book; or, Sportsman’s Remem- 
brancer and Gamekeeper’s Diary, showing at one view the number 
of birds, etc., killed in each week, and in what manner they are 
disposed of.’’ No specially good sport appears to have been ob- 
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tained, and there are several notes, such as ‘‘ A blank,” ‘‘ Returned 
without a single head of game,’’ which perhaps show that the good 
old sportsman’s day was nearly done, and a long period of ten years 
has no record; while in 1848 another hand takes up the tale, and 
for nearly fifty years the pale green covers of ‘‘ Webb’s Game Book,” 
no doubt familiar to many, but, I fear, no longer procurable, tell of 
the days of muzzle-loaders, pinfire, and central fire. 

In 1852 a moor in Scotland was taken for the first time, and 
good sport obtained, two guns getting such bags as 503, 49, 354, 34, 
323, 30 brace of grouse, besides many smaller ones. It appears to 
have been a very wet season, and though fair bags were made up to 
the end of September, the sportsmen seem to have been pretty sick 
of it by that time, for the last note under the column for ‘‘ Observa- 
tions ” is “‘ Our last day, and a deuced good thing !”’ 

Rents were very different in the early fifties from what they 
are now; the moor referred to cost £200, and 478 brace of grouse 
were killed. In 1853 another moor, in Ross-shire, was occupied, at 
a rent of £250, two guns again getting bags of 553, 46, 40, 333 brace 
of grouse, with a total of 508 brace. Birds seem to have laid well, 
and even on September 2oth 30 brace were killed. 

The same moor was taken in 1855, and the fall of Sebastopol was 
duly noted and celebrated. The present writer’s earliest recollection 
is of seeing the coach go by the lodge, decorated with laurel and flags, 
on that memorable day, and of welcoming with other children the 
shooters on their return in the evening, by a war dance, and presents 
of strings of rowan berries! The sport this year was really capital, for 
one gun obtained 62, 51, 374, 343 brace, two guns killed 543 brace, 
and three guns, in September, 643, 50, and 30 brace—the total 
bag being 7514 brace, and the total expenditure, including rent, 
travelling, and board, ‘‘except grocer and gunmaker,” as a note 
says, £427 6s. 2d. 

For some years there are no more grouse-shooting expeditions 
recorded, and the details of the game-book refer exclusively to the 
rough shooting on a small property in England of seven or eight 
hundred acres, and on an adjoining one of similar size for which a 
rent of £25 was paid. 1858 and 1859 were first-rate partridge years 
in the North, and bags up to thirty brace, to one or two guns, con- 
stantly appear. 

Scotch rents were rising, and the sportsman of small means 
had to look far afield to obtain even the most moderate sport, 
so in 1866 a wild and little-preserved tract on the west coast was 
taken. The extent was 30,000 acres “or thereby,” and a rent of 
£200 to the end of September was paid. There were some deer on 
the ground, which provided many desperately hard walks, and I 
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well remember the consternation which prevailed when notice 
arrived in the last week of that month that the place had been 
relet for a fortnight from October 1st ‘‘ for the stalking.” This 
was the result of a more than usually ‘“ attractive” advertisement ; 
however, our party had to bundle out in a hurry, and take up 
quarters in the nearest inn, to wait for the weekly steamer, while our 
successor daily searched for the good stag we had fondly imagined 
we should ourselves secure, little thinking, in those days, that any- 
one would take the place again for so short a time. 

The bag during our tenancy was small but varied: grouse 144, 
blackgame 4, red deer 7, snipe 5, wild-duck 3, woodcock 1, besides 
several salmon, and two or three hundred sea trout, mostly netted, but 
a valuable addition to the somewhat limited commissariat. This 
place is now divided into two deer forests, each of which commands 
a rent of £1,200; yet I venture to say that no subsequent tenant has 
extracted more fun for his money from those rugged hills than our 
party did thirty-eight years ago. 

My own game-books start from about this period, but 
seem to be too recent to be included in the same category as those 
of r804 and onward. Thanks to good friends and comrades I still 
fill up many pages annually; thanks entirely to them I have 
stalked and killed nearly fifty good red stags; have shot grouse in 
Perthshire and Sutherland, Ross and Argyll, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
Wales and Ireland; have seen 500 pheasants killed in a day north 
of Inverness ; have had many a rocketer over me as I stood among 
hydrangeas and bamboos in Cornwall; have landed salmon in the 
Cassley, as well as at Ballyshannon; and have shot from Donegal 
to Devon, in Northumberland and Carmarthen, in Cork and in 
Lancashire, in Surrey and Tyrone. 

With the help of my game-book, I can, I believe, recall some 
incident of almost every day the result of which I have jotted 
down, as well as of quaint remarks by gamekeepers and gillies with 
whom I have trudged many a weary mile. Two of these I may give 
in conclusion: One old keeper with whom I was well acquainted 
used to say that he always found that ‘‘the most unlikeliest places 
for ’ares were more likelier than the most likeliest.” And a gillie, 
being questioned as to whether he thought a hammerless gun, then 
a novelty, was an improvement, replied, gruffly, ‘‘ Na, na; it’s just 
like a coo wi’out any hor-r-ns.”’ 
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DISEMBARKING AT ROTTERDAM 


THE GORDON BENNETT, 1904. 


BY H. B. MONEY COUTTS 


Ir was with some trepidation that we decided not to take a man. 
I had looked after the car for many months with no assistance save 
that of my coachman, and we thought we should have better fun (to 
say nothing of diminished expense) if we did everything for ourselves. 
It would be pleasant, however, if we could get a friend to come 
too—someone who did not object to sharing the tonneau with all 
the impedimenta of a tour, and to lending a hand in keeping the car 
clean. Accordingly we invited Mr. Peall, an old rowing friend, to 
join the expedition, and were glad to hear that he would like nothing 
better if a new motor bicycle which he had just bought did not 
prove fatal before the day of our start. His anticipations were not 
fulfilled, though he arrived at Liverpool Street a little sore still 
from being pulled by the heels out of a hedge into which he had 
inadvertently taken a header. The early morning of the 12th of 
June saw us sitting on the quay at Rotterdam watching “‘ Clementina ” 
being extricated from the deck of the cargo steamer which had 
brought her across. 
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Clementina is an 18 h.p. car of no particular points, but of con- 
siderable merit; she had crossed in company with several other 
cars of various shapes and sizes, and we began to wonder which 
of them were to be our fellow travellers. I should explain that we 
were to run through from the Hague to Homburg with the Ladies’ 
Automobile Club caravan. No trouble with the Customs, thanks to 
the Automobile Club, and we were soon off, Clementina having 
pride of place, as we had taken on board a gentleman whom 
Mr. Adrian had thoughtfully sent from the Hague to show us the 
way. We were followed by quite a procession of cars, but which 
were L.A.C. cars and which were not we could not tell. 

It was Sunday morning, and the roads were full of the most 
wobbly cyclists it has ever been my misfortune to meet. All the 
people in Holland were bicycling, and they all did it badly. They fell 
off in heaps whenever I blew the horn; they fell over each other, 
over the path, over the grass, over the road. It seemed as if nothing 
could keep them straight. What with the cyclists and the bumpy 
road we could not make much pace; and when we tried to go faster 
than a mere crawl, our guide showed unmistakable signs of agitation, 
and produced a whistle from his pocket which he blew shrilly at 
intervals. This frightened the cyclists more than ever, and 
altogether I felt distinctly relieved when we pulled up without mishap 
at our hotel in the Hague. I had not been able to admire the 
country much during this agitating fifteen-mile run, but my wife 
informed me that it was pretty, and that Delft, through which we 
passed, was a charming-looking town. 

We started off early on the 13th for the appointed rendezvous 
of the caravan; we had made the acquaintance of some of our 
compagnons de voyage at the hotel, and knew that we should 
travel in company with a C.G.V. of about our own horse power, 
driven the whole way by its plucky lady owner, and two big 28 h.p. 
Daimlers. The road out of the Hague was a bit better than the 
road from Rotterdam, but that is not saying much. Holland is 
not an ideal place for a motor car. The pavé, though very different 
from French pavé, is unending; the bumps and surprises in the road 
surface are frequent; the acutely-rising little bridges want a deal of 
care, and the level-crossings of trams and railways are anything but 
level. Notwithstanding, we had a very pleasant day’s run. The two 
Daimlers led the way, then we came, and the C.G.V. brought up 
the rear. The roughness of the roads reduced us all to much the 
same pace, about twenty miles an hour being the utmost one could 
go with any comfort. A little way out of the Hague, however, a 
a big white car dashed wildly by us, its occupants bounding about 
like peas on a drum. We wondered how long it would last if 
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habitually driven at that pace over Dutch roads, and what the people 
in the tonneau felt like at the end of a day’s journey. About ten 
miles from Utrecht our engine began to miss fire. I suspected 
carburetter trouble, and a few digs with a bit of wire cleared the 
jet for the time being. The other cars were out of sight when we 
started again, and we had forgotten the name of the hotel where we 
were to meet for lunch in Utrecht. It seemed to us, as we vainly 
endeavoured to reach some hotel, any hotel, that all the inhabitants 
of the splendid and quaint old city were fools or lunatics. No doubt 
they mentally returned the compliment. We hada Dutch dictionary 
with us, too. At last we found a small repair shop with “ English 


LEAVING THE HAGUE 


spoken ” over the window, and the proprietor’s smiling wife sent an 
urchin along with us to show us the way to what she thought 
was the most likely hotel. We had given up all hopes of lunching 
with the rest of the expedition, but to our amazement as we pulled 
up at the hotel door we saw the other cars coming down the street. 
A wrong turn, and the opaqueness of the inhabitants, had delayed 
them. 

After a most excellent lunch we started off again. The brick- 
built roads grew better, and the big Daimlers were opened out a 
trifle, soon leaving us and the Charron behind. But the leading car 
found a puncture, and the other one stayed to help, so we were first 
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into Nijmegen after all. A most lovely place; and as we drew near 
we all agreed we had never seen anything more charming than the 
blue water and the rising house-clad bank beyond. The hotel was 
good also, the weather perfect, and we felt that evening that 
road travelling on a satisfactory motor car is a new delight, difficult 
to express in the common terms of pleasure. 

We were up early next day to clean Clementina, and I took the 
carburetter to pieces, finding, as I had expected, a good deal of dirt 
lodged at the foot of the jet. We started off gaily enough, but had 
scarcely gone five miles before one cylinder began to miss at frequent 
intervals. I could not run the trouble to earth till we reached 
Diisseldorf, where we lunched. There I discovered that one of the 
commutator terminals was very loose. A turn with the spanner, and 
the car ran splendidly in the afternoon. We had no sort of diffi- 
culty at the German frontier; the leading Daimler was stopped for 
a few seconds; the rest of us did not have to stop at all, our special 
**G.B.” plaques and the Automobile Club arrangements franking us 
through. 

The roads from Nijmegen to Diisseldorf and from Diissel- 
dorf to Cologne are of the best macadam, and we travelled fast, 
rejoicing at having left the brick pavés behind. We halted for 
a few minutes for a cup of tea at Cologne, during which an enor- 
mous crowd assembled round the cars. Clementina was everywhere 
the principal object of attraction, owing to the Wilkinson treads on 
her back wheels, which nobody in Germany or France appeared to 
have seen before. Wherever we stopped I was asked endless ques- 
tions about them. I must add that we were lucky enough to escape 
without one single puncture during the whole of our expedition. 
That night we slept at Bonn, and were delighted to find our hotel 
was much affected by the younger members of the University. The 
scene on the terrace overlooking the Rhine that evening was not one 
to be forgotten easily. It chanced that the royal prince now at the 
University was giving a dinner party, and that a good many of the 
members of one of the undergraduate corps were also dining to- 
gether. Undergraduates (I prefer the word to “ students’’) were 
everywhere, the white caps of the prince’s corps harmonised with 
the pretty dresses of the ladies; the boys dining together at the 
other long table made one think of Oxford again; and the coloured 
lights in the trees mingled their radiance with the rosy after-glow of 
a midsummer sunset. But they were all much quieter than our own 
undergraduates would have been under like circumstances, and one 
seemed to miss something, some note of gaiety or irresponsibility. 
There was a dance afterwards, and that also was a solemn affair. 
Stately deux temps, frigid square dances were the rule; and they 
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did not look as if they enjoyed it much. We longed to take them 
all to a Commem. ball! I wonder if the explanation is to be 
found in the practice of duelling ? I can imagine the queer pastime 
having a very sobering effect on some young men. But perhaps the 
natural gravity of the Teutonic race will account for it; and then 
the prince was there, and evena young prince has a paralysing effect 
on some folk. 

Next morning it was pouring with rain. Nevertheless we pre- 
pared to get away by nine o’clock, as we had a long run in prospect. 


AN INQUISITIVE CROWD AT COLOGNE 


Just as we were starting, however, we made the unpleasant discovery 
that the stay supporting the differential gear box was broken, close 
up tothe place where it had been bolted to the frame, near the off 
hind wheel. So far as we could see, however, there had been no 
sagging of the gear box in consequence, and after making all as fast 
as possible with wire, we decided to push on and get our repairs 
done in Homburg. The rain had stopped, and we took things easily, 
so only made Coblenz by lunch-time. There, after a long consulta- 
tion, we decided to strike across country forthe Saalburg, and not to go 
round by the roads recommended in the Club instructions. The 
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map showed us that the road we proposed to follow was all right as 
-far as Nassau; but there was a bit between Nassau and Holzappel 
marked as second class, and plentifully scored with the red lines 
which mean hills. However, it was a short bit, and we determined 
to risk it. Inquiries did not produce much information, but we 
were told that another car had left Coblenz for Homburg by that 
route in the morning. We crossed the river, and both road and 
scenery as far as Ems were good; beyond Ems, though the scenery 
continued to improve, the road became worse; and after Nassau, 
amidst grand scenery, the road practically disappeared. It became 
a cow track, leaving the valley and the river and soaring upwards at 
the rate of about one foot in four or five. It was many inches deep 
in mud at places, and for a mile or more was girt about by a preci- 
pice on one side and a mountain wall on the other. Clementina 
stood it nobly for a long time; then the clutch began to slip badly, 
and as the road became worse and worse I had to shed my 


passengers. 

At length we stuck fast, half way up an awful stretch with an 
alarming gradient and no surface at all tospeak of. The tyre marks 
of another car were visible in the mud, however, and we were deter- 
mined to push on. Besides, to give it up would have meant running 


downhill backwards for at least two miles, as the track was much 
too narrow for turning operations. I backed her down to a slightly 
better bit of ground and put her at it again. The bonnet seemed 
to rise up in the air till it was nearly standing on end, and 
the engine began to falter. There was nothing for it but to jump 
out myself and steer her from overboard; not a very easy job when 
you have only a couple of feet or so between the car and a precipice. 
Peall shoved nobly at her stern, and somehow we got her up. Our 
progress was better for a bit after that; but we were beginning to 
get rather done, when relief came in the shape of two yokels, who 
helped us vigorously, until at last we reached the top of the 
pass. They had performed the same services for the car in front 
of us, and, indeed, I do not think any car could have got up 
that mountain-side without a certain amount of pushing, as in 
places the wheels would not bite on the loose, slippery surface. 
We soon began to go downhill again, and were very consider- 
ably relieved to find ourselves safely at Holzappel and on a decent 
road once more. We ran quickly into Limburg, a delightful 
old town with a grand cathedral; but it had become showery 
again, so we decided to push on, and ran through Camberg to 
Esch. At Esch we were on the course, and, as Peall remarked, 
were certain now of seeing the race, whatever happened. We 
safely negotiated the very steep climb beyond the town—what 
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was such a hill to Clementina after her recent experiences ?—and 
sped away over the velvet surface of the carefully prepared road. 
Whatever the Germans do is done thoroughly, and an infinity 
of pains had been taken to make the road all that it should 
be. But nothing could lessen the severity of those awful corners. 
I well remember one in particular, which was distinctly dangerous 
even to a touring car like ours. One came upon it suddenly in 
the forest, and it swept one round on the outside wheels until 
one began to wonder whether the steering gear and tyres would 
stand any further strain. Yet Iam told that some of the racers 
took it at top speed with only the slightest pressure on the 


THE EMPEROR'S MERCEDES 


clutch pedal to help them round. At KGnigstein we filled up 
our tank. We had already made an effort to get petrol at a 
little village a few miles from K@6nigstein, but as the whole stock 
of the place was contained in an old champagne bottle, we 
decided that we could not rob them of the precious fluid ! 

We passed the outskirts of Homburg at about eight o’clock, 
and soon afterwards were in our pleasant quarters in the Saalburg 
hotel, mutually agreed that we had had a most varied and interesting 
day’s run. It was a case of “long lie” the next morning after 
our labours. Something had been said about getting to work 
on Clementina by ten o’clock, but the proposed plan did not 
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come off, and twelve o'clock found us strolling up the road towards 
the grand stand. The Emperor, in a marvellous great yellow 
Mercédeés, had run up from Homburg to open a shooting range— 
a range for Roman catapults and stone-hurling instruments of 
Roman warfare. My wife made friends with a burly and good- 
natured German policeman, and was allowed to occupy a coign of 
vantage for photographic purposes. His Imperial Majesty returned 
to his car soon after one o’clock, and dropped down the hill 
followed by the deep-throated ‘‘ Hochs ” of the assembled crowd. 
The course swarmed with great cars of every make under 


THE WINNER (THE DAY BEFORE THE RACE) 


the sun, and the air was rent by the blare of all manner of 
horns. One salient fact is impressed on my mind, namely, the 
great size and horse-power of all the cars one saw. We had 
imagined in the fondness of our hearts that our eighteen-horse 
Clement was of a satisfactory size, but she was a dwarf amidst 
giants at Homburg. Enormous Mercédés, 40, 60, even 80 h.p. 
touring cars, passed and repassed us; gigantic Panhards, elephan- 
tine Durkopps, were as thick as flies; as for the light car or the 
voiturette, she existed not, and the consumption of “ benzine” 
must have been enormous. 
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After lunch we turned to on Clementina, and she took a 
deal of cleaning. No hose was available, and we had to carry 
on as best we could with buckets and sponges. My wife retired 
to her room with the five lamps, while Peall and I tried to get 
rid of the mud. It was a herculean task, a cleansing of Augean 
stables. The earth around grew black with the mud of yesterday, 
but we seemed to make but little impression on the ingrained 
filth from those German roads. With the exception of a short 
ten minutes for tea we worked away all the afternoon, and it 
was not until after seven o’clock that we felt justified in knocking 
off. As we sat down to dinner on the balcony we were inter- 


MORS AND SPARE MORS AT START 


rupted by a noise like a dozen shotted Maxims. Starting up, we 
were just in time to see a great grey monstrosity sweep up the 
hill, crash round the corner, and disappear like a thunderbolt. 
Slowly we realised that it was Genatzy taking a final run round 
the course. 

Diabolical!”” murmured Peall. 

‘“‘ Fiendish! ”’ was all I could say. 

My wife was speechless. None of us had ever seen a racing 
Mercédés in full swing before. 

Indeed, there is something diabolical about these great speed 
machines. Thunder and lightning go with them; their weird and 
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monstrous shape does not belong to the world of men; and it 
requires no great stretch of the imagination to suppose that the 
crouching, tense figures of their crew, draped in strange raiment, 
belong to evil spirits from another world. 

Genatzy was followed by several other of the competitors, 
and our meal wasa broken one. We had long congratulated our- 
selves upon the fact that we could stay quietly in bed until the race 
started, unlike the people in Homburg, who would have to get up 
at a very early hour in order to reach their seats. But such a 
noise began almost as soon as it was light, blowing of horns, 
thunderous explosions from giant exhausts, that sleep was out 


WAITING AT THE START 


of the question; so we dressed and went out. The course was 
already closed, and the never-ending stream of cars from Homburg 
was coming up by the small road and being diverted by a side road 
to the back of the grand stand. The trams were pouring out 
thousands upon thousands of holiday-makers, thousands more were 
coming up on foot, and the crowd of men and machines was pro- 
digious. It was a carnival of machinery; man rejoicing in the 
work of his brain and hands. Something, too, was abroad of a 
fiercer spirit ; the spirit of the days of gladiators, when men were 
not ashamed of showing their interest in the death play of armed 
men; something nobler than the spirit of the bull ring, not wholly 
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horrible ; as thrilling, but cleaner; sheer excitement sweeping away 
the artificial refinements of an over-civilised age. 

I have no patience with persons who tell me that there is and 
can be no sport in motor racing. I do not know what the latest 
definition of sport may be, but I feel with deep conviction that if 
anything which is such a supreme test of courage, nerve, skill, and 
endurance, and which is at the same time so utterly exciting and 
fascinating to those actually engaged in the thing—if this be not 
sport, then I know not what sport is. There is danger, of course; 
but if a race be properly managed the danger is no greater either to 
spectators or to competitors than in a steeplechase. I have seen 


GIRLING AND HIS WOLSELEY AT START 


men killed steeplechasing, I have seen two bystanders killed by a 
horse which ran amuk among the crowd at Auteuil, but I have not 
heard that steeplechasing is to be abolished in consequence. Yet 
there can be no doubt that one or two fatal accidents in this year’s 
Gordon Bennett would have proved a death-blow to the sport. 
To close the argument, I can only say that I went out to Germany 
feeling highly sceptical concerning motor racing, and that I have 
returned convinced not only that it is sport, but that it is sport of 
the very highest order. 

It is past six o’clock and the great racing cars are beginning to 
draw up in line ahead; clouds of smoke rise up in the still air as 
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some anxious driver runs his engine for a minute or two to make 
certain that all is well; the mécaniciens busy themselves in 
examining every bolt and nut and adjustment; the excitement 
of the crowd rises to fever heat. Suddenly there is a breathless 
hush; the flag falls, and Genatzy shoots away up the hill towards 
the grand stand amid the thunderous German cheers. Next it is 
Edge’s turn, then Thery; and all get away without delay until 
De Caters, second string of the German team, tries to start with 
his petrol tap turned off; but he, too, gets away after what must 
have been ten agonizing minutes for him and his man. Nearly two 
hours pass before the last car is off, and we begin to watch the 
Homburg road with our glasses where we can see it away in the 
distance beneath us. It is almost time for the leading car to 
have finished the first round. A quarter of an hour passes, then 
Peall calls out “ There he comes! ’’ and we can see far away a tiny 
hurrying shape, and watch it eagerly till it disappears into the wood 
at the foot of the Saalburg hill. A minute or two more and the 
warning bugles blow. It is Genatzy, and the Germans cheer again 
and again. Ten minutes more and Edge passes, but his engine 
does not somehow sound quite healthy ; the beat seems to be a little 
irregular, and we do not feel quite happy about him. We wait on 
until the first Wolseley flies by, and then go to breakfast. 

On returning to our balcony we hear that all the English cars 
are doing well, and we begin to have hopes of victory. But, alas! 
in the next round Edge drops back so far as to be quite out of the 
running, while the Wolseleys are a good deal behind time, and it is 
pretty evident, by the middle of the day, that the Cup is not going 
back to England this year. 

In the afternoon we made our way round the back of the castle 
to a point in the woods on the road between the Saalburg and 
Wehrheim—a lovely straight stretch, slightly downhill. We were 
rather alarmed to find that people were walking about all over the 
road without any attempt being made to stop them. The few 
soldiers (about one to every hundred yards) were quite powerless to 
keep them in proper order, and some reckless fellows were trying, 
apparently, to see how close they could stand to the cars as they 
dashed by. Inasmuch as many of the racers were timed to be 
going at the rate of well over ninety miles an hour at this point, the 
risk of accident to these foolish persons was considerable, and we 
were much relieved when an official collected a few soldiers and 
turned them all off. 

The shade was pleasant in the wood, and we stayed there until 
it was time to get back to the hotel for the finish. As the time 
drew near for Genatzy to end his last round, the excitement, 
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which had quieted down during the long, hot day, again became 
extreme. Genatzy duly appears, amidst volleys of cheering. Will 
Thery save his time on him? The question is soon answered, 
and as Thery flies by, a victor by a good many minutes, pande- 
monium breaks loose, and the thousands of Frenchmen present go 
temporarily crazy with joy. The Germans take their beating well, 
and seem pleased that France should win, as they could not do so 
themselves. Undoubtedly an English win would have been the 


THERY FINISHING 


least popular. Iam sorry to say that as Girling came in, after his 
very plucky display, there was something like a jeer of derision 
from the crowd in front of the hotel, and a good deal of con- 
temptuous talk about ‘‘der erste Englander.” The better sort of 
Germans in the grand stand managed to keep their feelings to 
themselves, but there is no doubt in my mind that every German 
present would rather have seen the Cup go to any of the competing 
countries than to England. That night there was a violent thunder- 
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storm, and it poured with rain the next morning, much to our 
disgust, as it was important to get down into Homburg to a garage 
and have the broken stay repaired. However, it cleared up about 
mid-day, and we thought we would go down to lunch at the Ritter 
Park. Our journey was a long one, as a combination of carelessness 
on my part, a slippery surface, and a very sharp turn carried us off 
the road, across a little ditch, into a ploughed field. No harm 
was done, but it took us an hour to extricate Clementina from the 
mud that threatened to engulf her, and it was with a chastened 
spirit that I took the wheel again after we had got her on to sound 


AN AWKWARD CORNER— 


going. It was the first, and I hope the last, experience of the kind 
that has come to me. We were travelling quite slowly, and I think 
there was no danger, but it was what Mr. Jorrocks calls a ‘‘ werry 
aggravatin’ circumstance.” 

We started for home on the Tuesday after the race, making 
Strasbourg that evening; a longish run made longer by the fact 
that there are a good many big towns to get through on the road, 
and as every cyclist or motorist knows, nothing wastes time so 
much as the necessity of asking questions about the way. We 
stopped for lunch at Heidelberg, and explored the town for a hotel 
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until a policeman turned us out of the main street, which he said 
was forbidden entirely to motor cars. However, he was quite apolo- 
getic about it! Our petrol began to run rather low when we were 
some twenty miles from Strasbourg, but we managed to obtain some 
from a village apothecary, a queer old fellow who doled it out to us 
in ateacup! I did not feel sure at first that it was genuine “ ben- 
zine,” but the densimeter showed that it was of the right specific 
gravity, so we risked it, and the car ran well on it. But it had an 
odd smell of its own! Strasbourg we found in the throes of a great 
laying of tramlines, and, as most of the streets are narrow at the 
best of times, locomotion was difficult, so we had to fetch a big 


AND ITS RESULT 


compass before we could find our hotel. We strolled round the 
outside of the cathedral after dinner, while I invented yarns to 
satisfy Peall’s curiosity concerning the unfinished spire. 

We made a very early start next morning, as I had an appoint- 
ment with the “‘ prefect’ at Nancy at three o’clock for passing my 
examination in driving and obtaining the necessary permis de circu- 
lation. Of all our drives this was, I think, the loveliest; and the 
road was better than it had been the day before—a matter of no 
small importance to the enjoyment of a day’s run. I must here 
remark, in passing, that we did not think very much of continental 
roads. Dutch roads were vile, German roads varied a good deal, 
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but were distinctly indifferent on the whole, while the French roads, 
though good, were not as good as we had expected. We arrived at 
the conclusion that English roads compared very favourably with 
any of them. 

Speeding through lovely Alsace, one could not help thinking 
that if one were a Frenchman one would choose some other way of 
entering or leaving Germany. The old hatred is sinking, but if 
anything is likely to keep it alive it is the sight of this fair province, 
and the thought that it was once a part of France. 

We were much interested at passing through Phalsbourg, made 
famous by Erckmann-Chatrian in “‘ Le Blocus.”” One half expected 
to see the figure of the little lame conscrit, of the old watchmaker, 
of the unyielding commandant, of the gallant men who held the 
town so bravely for France in the days of Napoleon. But now 
the ramparts are grass-grown, the ditch is dry ; the streets echo with 
the rolling of nothing more formidable than a market cart. Ichabod! 
Ichabod! Yet it was a proud thing to fight for France when the 
great First Consul was conquering Europe. 

We stopped for lunch by the wayside close to the border marks 
which separate the twocountries. The German sign is a pretentious 
one—double-headed eagle and all. The French sign is a plain 
black notice board with the solitary word “ Frontiére” on it. I 
daresay when it was put up the Frenchmen engaged on the job felt 
that the least said the soonest mended ; but how bitterly they must 
have hated that blatant double-headed bird! Someone had scrawled 
** Vive la France’ in chalk right across the German sign; a crude 
but, when you think of it, rather a pathetic way of expressing his 
feelings on the subject. We had plenty of time in hand, we 
fancied, for the custom-house formalities at the little village of 
Moncel, and were highly disgusted to find that we should have to 
wait there an hour because the douanier was out fishing and would 
not be back till two! In vain we expostulated with the French 
frontier guard; he seemed a little shaken when he was informed 
that Monsieur le Préfet at Nancy was expecting us anxiously, but he 
would not let us go on. He was a charming little man, and we had 
a pleasant chat with him. He and another were the only guards in 
the village, and they seemed to have only one rifle between them. 
When the guard was changed the newcomer simply took over 
our friend’s rifle and belt! He was very civil also, but not so 
communicative as the first one. 

As was of course only to be expected, all the children in 
the village swarmed round the car. They were just going into 
school, and we looked at some of their lesson books, which appeared 
wholly admirable. There was one book in particular, dealing with 
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elementary mechanics, chemistry, botany, and several other sub- 
jects, which took our fancy immensely, and the urchin of twelve or 
so who was carrying it appeared to appreciate it thoroughly. When 
the bell rang for school they bowed politely and scampered off. 
After an hour’s waiting the douanier appeared ; he was an ardent 
fisherman, so we soon made friends and were passed through with- 
out the slightest trouble. We reached Nancy as it was striking 
three, and after dropping my passengers at the hotel I proceeded at 
once to the prefecture. A stout but highly amiable official was told 
off to conduct my examination. He was very nervous, and kept on 
telling me of all the awful accidents he could think of. We pro- 


WAITING FOR THE DOUANIER AT MONCEL 


ceeded to the house of a friend of his, who got into the car, and a 
minute or two later picked up still another friend. Then we made 
a sort of triumphal tour round the town and returned to the prefec- 
ture ; my official was good enough to say that the car went ‘“ trés 
doucement,” and I was duly granted the two permis. But who 
the other two gentlemen were, or what business they had in my 
galley, I never discovered. When I took Clementina to a neigh- 
bouring garage I found that the faulty stay, hastily repaired in 
Homburg, had again given way. Monsieur the proprietor of the 
garage had a look at it, and said he would repair it as best he could. 
On going to overhaul the car early next morning, I found that a new 
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and thicker stay had been bent and fixed in position. A workman 
finishing it off told me he had been up all night over the job. I did 
not make any objection, but groaned in spirit at the thought of the 
bill. Judge of my joy, then, all ye motorists’ who have suffered 
from high prices and bad work in this sleepy country, when I was 
presented with an account for 12 francs, which included garage for 
the night. That stay has lasted without adjustment of any kind 
for many hundreds of miles. I tremble to think of what a casual 
repair of the kind would have cost in some English workshops. 
Undoubtedly France is the paradise of motors. 

From Nancy we ran on to Reims. We lunched at a quaint old 
inn at Bar-le-Duc: an inn with old staircases, thick walls, and 
uneven floors, wood-panelled and ancient, such a one as Mr. Stanley 
Weyman describes in his charming romances. Lunch began with a 
potato salad, redolent of garlic, not to be despised; the courses 
were many, various, and unrecognisable, and we wound up with 
some delicious crawfish. There is a wonderful road between Bar- 
le-Duc and Reims—the old Roman road, which runs straight on 
over the rolling country with never a turn for mile upon mile. 
Clementina could just shoot all the hills on the top speed, but only 
just, and a car with a little less power would have to be pulled back 
one, if not two, speeds for most of the hills. It reminded one of 
nothing so much as a never-ending switchback. Reaching Reims 
early we gave Clementina a good cleaning, of which she was sorely 
in need. The waiters and ostlers collected to watch the proceed- 
ing, and one of them seized the opportunity for selling an ancient 
American-made bicycle to the boots. He was a past-master in the 
art of dissimulation, and his protestations that he was selling it 
only because the boots was a friend of his were highly entertaining. 
He reminded one of the bookie who suavely says, ‘‘ Two to one to 
you, sir,” and then, sotto voce, to his clerk, ‘‘ Five to two to anybody 


else ! 

Clementina’s load was reduced to a couple the next day, as Peall 
had to hurry back to England. We missed our way for the first 
time in our endeavours to avoid the awful bit of pavé between 
Laon and La Feére, became implicated in a tangle of cross roads, 
and lost much time. After La Fére the road to St. Quentin is a 
good one, and we were chagrined at being passed by another car 
a few miles from the latter place, but our feelings were soothed 
when we recognised that it was one of the big Daimlers in whose 
company we had made the outward run. We found its occupants 
having lunch in St. Quentin, and we all joined in abusing the 
pavé. They had come by the main road from Laon to La Fere, 
and had an awful time; ‘‘mountainous” was their description 
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of it. Happily, pavés are constantly being replaced by macadam, 
and in fifty years will well-nigh have ceased to exist. 

At St. Quentin we decided to try to reach Boulogne that 
night, and not to stop at Amiens as we had first intended. But we 
were overtaken by darkness and rain some ten miles from Montreuil, 
and had already decided to get a night’s lodging wherever we could, 
when suddenly Clementina began to falter, miss fire, and give pal- 
pable signs of distress. Pleasant, I thought; nearly dark, raining, 
and miles from anywhere! The bearings were all cool, the accumu- 
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AN ANXIOUS MOMENT-—-EMBARKING AT BOULOGNE 


lator was not run down, we had plenty of petrol in the tank, the 
circuits appeared to be correct—what could be wrong? At last, 
after much groping, I discovered that the petrol tap was nearly 
turned off! I mentally apologised to the Baron de Caters for 
having smiled at his misadventure at the start of the Gordon 
Bennett, and we proceeded on our way. It was quite dark when 
we reached Montreuil, and pouring with rain. Everyone in the 
little town seemed to be asleep; however, a friendly apothecary, 
whose window afforded the sole illumination to the town, directed 
us to an inn. A capital inn it was, too; such a queer, rambling, 
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fantastically-built old place; but the hostess cooked us an excellent 
supper, Clementina was suitably provided for, and we were quite 
happy. A friendly French bagman provided us with a flow of 
conversation, and told us anecdotes of his personal experience of 
all the celebrities in Europe, from M. Loubet downwards, until the 
strapping maidservant informed him in tones which brooked no 
refusal that it was time for him to go to bed. Next morning we 
soon found ourselves in Boulogne, et voila tout! Looking back 
upon our run, I have only the following reflections to make: 
Imprimis, it is distinctly hard work if you are minus a chauffeur and 
are travelling at the rate of 100 to 150 miles a day, doing your own 
cleaning and driving. Hard work, but very good fun, if you appre- 
ciate that kind of fun. Secondly, we had very good luck in having 
no punctures; and, finally, our run was a reliability test of no 
mean order for the car, as we covered many hundreds of miles, 
often upon the worst of roads, with no accident, save for once 
running off the highway ; with no breakage, save for the differential 
stay, which did not delay us at all; and with no roadside halt lasting 
more than a few minutes. It was a delightful way of spending a 
holiday, and I can only advise anyone who may read this account 
of our adventures to go and do likewise. 
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BY ‘*PORTLAND”’ 


THE laws of Bridge have recently been revised by a joint committee 
of the Turf and Portland clubs specially appointed for the purpose, 
the result of whose labours will probably be made public in the 
course of the next few weeks. It has been felt for some time past 
that a revision of the rules was necessary, and the chosen delegates 
of these two clubs have obtained a prescriptive right to legislate for 
us on all matters appertaining to Bridge. They form a body in 
which the Bridge-playing public may well have confidence, and to 
dispute their authority would be like disputing that of the House of 
Commons. It is said that the alterations in the rules which they 
have approved are of a trifling character, and, whatever they are, 
we shall not only await their publication with interest, but no doubt 
give a ready adherence to the new code. At the same time, it is to 
be hoped that the work of revising the rules will not be undertaken 
too often, and that, while all necessary amendments are from time to 
time made in the now familiar code, none will be inserted which 
are unlikely to find favour with the general body of players. 

An alteration in the law which was at one time contemplated 
by the revision committee—the writer is unaware whether it has 
since been adopted or not—was to abolish the right to see the last 
trick turned. Now, this is an important innovation, and although it 
has been the rule for the past few years and has thus stood the test 
of time on the other side of the Atlantic, it by no means follows 
that we should be wise to adopt it here. The effect of this proposed 
alteration would be that the fall of the cards would have to be 
followed with a much closer attention than the majority of players 
are prepared to pay. It would be necessary to watch each card as 
it was played with the utmost care, or it might be gathered up 
unseen, when every inference to be drawn from it would be gone 
for ever. And this, in a game with adepts, who put down their 
cards and picked up the tricks with rapidity, as every experienced 
player should, would be bound to happen nowand then. The finest 
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player in the world is liable to have his attention distracted 
momentarily, and so to miss for the instant some detail of the 
game. And what would be the case of the beginner who had not 
yet acquired the faculty which is erroneously called ‘‘ card memory,” 
but which really consists in rapidity of perception at the card table? 
The game is hard enough for him as it is, but if his difficulties are to 
be increased there is some danger that he will give it up in despair, 
and it is not in the best interests of the game that there should be 
any falling off in the number of its recruits. 

It may be argued, of course, that a rule which has worked well 
in America will work well in this country, but it does not necessarily 
follow that it will. Our American friends live at a great pace, and 
are as untiring in their devotion to games as they are to the more 
important affairs of life. If they take up anything, whether it be 
with a view to amusement or profit, they do so with a thoroughness 
which is unknown in this country. Their national characteristic is 
quickness of perception, an attentive readiness and rapidity of deci- 
sion which the Briton cannot emulate: and they do not spare them- 
selves even at the card table. But with us, the majority of people 
who play Bridge do so solely for the purpose of recreation and 
amusement, and would not like to see the game made too exacting. 
Poker has never caught on in this country, simply because the ordi- 
nary Englishman will not take the trouble to play the game as it 
should be played. He does not bring to it any of the finesse, the 
penetrative insight into his opponent’s secrets and diplomatic 
concealment of his own, which the American almost invariably dis- 
plays; and, consequently, the game as he plays it is dull and insipid. 
He recoils from the effort of inventing ‘‘ Poker talk,’ and neither 
‘bluffs’? nor attempts to conceal his strength by an assumption of 
hesitation and timidity. He cannot be bothered to do all these 
things. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether he would exert himself to play 
a game which made so great a demand upon his attention as would 
Bridge if there were no looking backwards ; and for this reason it is 
to be hoped that there is to be no change in the old rule, which has 
hitherto remained the same as it was at whist. 

Incidentally to this revision of the rules, a question arises 
which is of some importance to Bridge-players. In whom will the 
copyright in the new rules be vested? As they will be nothing but a 
reprint of the old rules, with a few omissions from and additions to 
the text, it is clear that if they are copyright at all, as a whole, the 
copyright must be vested in the same persons as those to whom the 
copyright, if there be any, in the original rules belongs. Now, these 
were originally draft2d by a committee, formed in the same way as 
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that already mentioned, which made the freest use of the non-copy- 
right laws of whist, many of the corresponding rules in the two 
codes being, in fact, identical. It would seem, therefore, that the 
gentlemen who served upon this committee must, in so far as the laws 
of Bridge were original, be considered as their authors. If, then, 
the laws of Bridge as they were at first framed are copyright, the 
copyright must have been vested in these gentlemen, or in the clubs 
which they represented, and unless it has since been assigned away 
it must still be vested in them. 

In the same way the committees which have subsequently 
revised the rules may be the owners of the copyright in the additions 
which they have contributed to the original code, but not in the 
whole revised ccde by reason merely of the revision. Now, the time 
has come when the owners of the copyright in the laws of the game 
—-the entire code including the revisions—whoever they may be, 
should make a present of their rights to the Lridge-playing public. 
It is not in the interests of the game that the rules should remain 
copyright, if they are so. The Turf and Portland clubs assume the 
right to legislate for us. At their instance a code of laws is framed 
which they practically ask us to accept, since if we do not accept it 
their authority to legislate for us is gone. We are ready and willing 
to give our adherence to any rules which they may frame, and it isa 
matter of great importance to the welfare of the game that we should 
do so; but in return for this adherence they ought to see that the 
publication of their rules is unrestricted. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are a game and 24 up, and Y and Z are at love. Z deals and 
declares no-trumps. 


Ys hand (dummy). Z’s hand (dealer). 
Hearts’ - = 7 6 Hearts - = 10 
Clubs - = Clubs - - Kve lo 4 
Spades - 54 Spades - - A 6 
TRICK 1. | TRICK 2 | TRICK 3. 
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| TRICK 5. | TRICK 6, 
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Tacks: A B,o; ¥Y Z,4. | Tricks: A B,1; Y Z, 4. Tricks 


Z now makes the ace, queen of clubs, the ace of spades, and the queen of 
diamonds, winning the game. 


Remarks :— 

Trick 1.—Z wishes to keep the ace of spades in his own hand for entry. 
By playing the king from dummy he is practically marked with 
the ace for B, but this cannot be helped. 

Trick 4.—Z is afraid of being led through in hearts, and accordingly does 
not go on with diamonds. If the finesse in clubs comes off he wins 
the game. Bb holds up the king. 

Trick 5.—B dare not ho!d up the king any longer. Had A not discarded 
a club he might have done so. 

Trick 6.—B, who holds the ace of hearts, knows that Z can only hold two 
cf the suit, since he is marked with four diamonds and the ace of 
spades. If Z holds king and queen of hearts the game is gone, but 
if he does not hold the king, or does not put it up on being led 
through, A B save the game. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


A History OF THE ENGLISH TuRF. By Theodore Andrea 
Cook, M.A., F.S.A. Three volumes 4to. With numerous 
plates and illustrations. London: H. Virtue & Co., Ltd., 
7, City Garden Row, City Road, E.C. 


Various histories of the British Turf have been published before 
the present volume, which, however, is perhaps the most elaborate 
that has ever appeared. Mr. Cook certainly possesses some of the 
acquirements which were essential for the satisfactory completion of 
his task. The book has claims to be regarded as literature, and the 


VOLTIGEUR AND THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 


author's reading and research are turned to excellent account in his 
descriptions of many of the personages who are discussed. He would 
probably admit that he is not an authority on actual racing, not- 
withstanding that his dicta are sometimes advanced with consider- 
able gravity. For example, Mr. Cook points out that ‘‘ Orchid with 
yst. 7 lb. on his back proved to be faster than Sundridge, Cossack, 
Elizabeth M., or Lord Bobs.” On one occasion indeed Orchid 
did beat those exceptionally speedy animals, but the inference drawn 
seems to be that Orchid is or was the best of the lot, and we know that 
of course Orchid is at any rate far behind the first two. The last July 
Cup is one of a number of races that clearly demonstrates this, for there 
Sundridge, 1ost. 2 lb., beat Cossack, 9 st. 10 lb., a length and a half, 
with Orchid, gst. 41b., three lengths behind. Orchid, in fact, 
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received 12]b. and something like a 14]b. beating, so that he is 
close on 2 st. behind Sundridge ; a fact which was obviously recog- 
nised beforehand, as in the field of three Orchid was on offer at 
too to 8. Democrat, again, is advanced as an animal whose 
“running powers ”’ were “ apparently undiminished ” by being added 
to the list; but considering that he was such an abject failure 
as a three-year-old that he had to be turned out of training and 
was given to Lord Kitchener to use as a hack, the instance is 
very badly chosen. To say that Tom Cannon ‘has now become 
a trainer” again shows lack of knowledge. He was a trainer for 
many years while riding as a jockey, but long since ceased to train. 


LOOBY AT FULL STRETCH 
(By permission of Sir Walter Gilbey) 


It is probable, however, that it would have been hard to find a 
man who was intimately acquainted with racing and at the same 
time competent to produce a work which could properly be allowed 
the dignified rank of “history.’”’ There could not possibly be any 
escape in such a book as this from one source of weakness—the repe- 
tition of familiar material. In any history of the Turf there must 
necessarily be introduced a number of persons and personages about 
whom everything worth writing—and some things that were not— 
has been written and rewritten times without number. It is for 
the historian to hold the scales and examine evidence, as Mr. Cook 
does in his fair appreciation of Lord George Bentinck, The truth, 
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he says, and no doubt says correctly, lies ‘‘ between the hero- 
worship of the late John Kent and the deliberate belittlement of 
John (sic) Day.” (*‘ John” should of course have been ‘‘William,” for 
the old, still-living Woodyeates and Cholderton trainer is the writer 
of books, and John Day was no scribe.) There is no denying that 
Lord George did things which it would be an undeserved compli- 
ment to describe as simply curious. ‘‘ The amazement of the Duke, 
Lord George’s father, at seeing a number of horses running in the 
names of men he never saw or heard of was only equalled 
by his indignation on learning that all these horses belonged to 
Lord George, who had promised that ‘he would not bet any more 
on the Turf.’”” So Mr. Cook quotes, and the proceeding was of 
course absolutely discreditable. 


THE BETTING POST IN 1789 


(The veteran on the cob is Colonei_O’Kelly, owner of Eclipse) 


Interesting accounts are given of many worthies who contributed 
to the building up of Turf history; and if we are told things which 
everyone who has any acquaintance with that history knows, it is 
only fair to Mr. Cook to say that he has discovered a good deal 
which will almost certainly be new to the great majority of readers. 
Most people are aware that Charles II., together with the Dukes of 
York and Monmouth, used to ride races, and the author ingeniously 
supposes that the Jockey Club was originated for the purpose of 
“ providing presentable jockeys in a Royal race.” The late Lord 
Suffolk, however, in the “ Racing” volume of the Badminton 
Library, gave the date of the Club’s foundation as 1750, prior 
to which it is difficult to say by whom the sport of racing was 
authoritatively governed. The probability is that men of position 
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were chosen to act as stewards at various meetings, and that they 
did much what seemed good to them. 

Among the most attractive portions of the three volumes are the 
sketches of recent lights of the Turf, for here the author is fortunate 
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in finding fresher ground—really no one wants to read another word 
about Tregonwell Frampton, or the Chifneys. The late Lord 
William Beresford is, of course, included; and commenting on the 
circumstance that he had twice been second in the list of winning 
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owners, Mr. Cook thinks that had he lived ‘‘ there is little doubt 
that his ambition would have been rewarded with the first place.” 
Who can say? Last year Sir James Miller headed the list with 
£24,768 ; four years previously, carrying on his affairs on precisely 
the same scale, he won £1,181. Mr. Whitney in rgor won close on 
£20,000 ; the year before he was credited with only just over £2,000. 
His Majesty the King had some great years with Persimmon and 
Diamond Jubilee; last year he won £3,105. Far from there being 
“little doubt,” there is always the greatest doubt in the world what 


BARONET 


luck may do for an owner ; for on luck a vast deal—most, indeed— 
depends. With what sort of sum did an owner head the list sixty 
years ago? In Cotherstone’s year—1843—the total value of stakes 
was £38,000, and 213 two-year-olds ran. Last year the value of 
stakes won amounted to £502,650, a diminution on the previous 
season, when the sum reached £533,961, and in Igor no fewer 
than 1,514 two-year-olds went to the post. 

Mr. Cook appears greatly to underestimate the anxiety of 
trainers to find budding jockeys, for he says with something of 
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expostulation, ‘If a good boy who has nerve, ability, and pluck 
were only given a fair chance, and not wholly discouraged after a 
few defeats, owing to his inexperience, he would very soon improve.” 
A trainer with any sense—and most trainers have a great deal— 
by no means discourages his boys, but on the contrary gives those 
who show any promise every possible encouragement, for the simple 
reason that a good boy is a fortune to his master. Mr. Cook prob- 
ably does not know how eagerly the services of a skilful apprentice 
are sought, and what sums (of which the lad may receive a little or 
may get none) are paid for them. If Mr. Purefoy, R. Sherwood, 
Pickering, Armstrong, Elsey, and T. Jennings told Mr. Cook what 
(during their apprenticeship) was the value of such boys as LB. Dillon, 
Griggs, Saxby, Sharples, Wheatley, and Hardy, the author of this 
History would doubtless be amazed. Many boys can ride exercise 
well enough, but never make jockeys. 

The book is copiously illustrated with engravings and repro- 
duced photographs. Some of the former are admirable, and many 
of the earlier designs extremely quaint. As for ‘‘ portraits” of 
famous horses, it was only possible, of course, to take what are to 
be found, and, as those who know Mr. Taunton’s book are aware, 
many of these are merely absurd caricatures. See Baronet’s hind 
legs in the block here given; that they could have resembled the 
legs of a horse that won races is not to be credited for a moment. 
Several pictures of Eclipse are supplied, and as they apparently 
represent different horses altogether, the observer must take his 
choice as to which is most like the animal that is ‘‘said to have 
done the Beacon Course, 4 miles 365 yards ”’—it is now, by the way, 
4 miles 395 yards—‘ under eight minutes.” The last three words 
are vague, but we are strongly inclined to suspect that the difficult 
business of timing races was very little understood in Eclipse’s day, 
and that consequently small, if any, reliance can be placed on the 
figures given. The last Cesarewitch, two and a quarter miles, took 
4inin. 72 sec., but had Grey Tick and Zinfandel gone on for another 
two miles they might have slackened down. The comparison is the 
more valueless, however, by reason of the doubts which exist as 
to what Eclipse really did. On the whole, Mr. Cook emerges most 
creditably from an exceedingly arduous undertaking. 


THE TROTTING AND THE PACING HoRSE IN AMERICA. By 
Hamilton burbery. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1904. 


We have reviewed previous volumes of the excellent “ Sports- 
man’s Library,” edited with sound judgment by Mr. Caspar Whitney, 
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and this is no less thorough than its predecessors. It is at a dis- 
advantage, however, as it deals with a subject in which very few 
Englishmen take any sort of interest. Why trotting has never 
appealed to sportsmen in this country it would not perhaps be easy 
to say, but the fact is so. To the better class of horsemen, of men 
whose sympathies extend to racehorses, ‘chasers, hunters, polo 
ponies, and hacks, trotting makes no appeal. It is practised in 
France and elsewhere on the Continent; we have seen trotting races 
in sulky and under saddle at St. Cloud, Vincennes, and on other 
courses ; but it is only in America that people really care for it. To 
the average Englishman arguments about oval and kite-shaped 
tracks, toe weights, ball-bearing bicycle wheels, wind shields, dirt 
shields, and the rest, convey no impression; we are ignorant on the 
subject of the elaborate details which go to increase speed, and in 
our ignorance are contented to remain. 

There is interest, nevertheless, in the gradual cutting down of 
the “record.” In 1818 Boston Blue trotted a mile in three minutes, 
and the achievement was considered extraordinary. That record 
stood for twelve years, when Bull Calf reduced it to 2 min. 47% sec., 
and by various animals, notably Flora Temple, Dexter, Goldsmith 
Maid, Rarus, St. Julien, it was further reduced till the famous 
Maud S. did the mile, in 1880, in 2min. 10%sec. In 1881 she 
went half a second better, to be beaten by Jay-Eye-See, who is 
credited with 2 min. rosec. in 1884, which again Maud S. beat with 
2 min. g} sec. a few weeks Jater, and with 2 min. 8sec. in 1885. 
Some wild enthusiasts, as they were regarded, prophesied that in 
time two minutes would be reached; others expressed the con- 
viction that this was finality, and that Maud S.’s time would stand 
undefeated. The former were right, though Maud S. held the record 
for six years. 


Since 1885 the figures are :— 
Sunol, bay mare 1891 2 min. 8} sec. 
Nancy Hanks, brown mare... 1892 a 2min. 4 sec. 
Alix, bay mare 1894 2min. 3? sec. 
The Abbot, bay gelding... 1900 See 2min. 3} sec. 
Cresceus, chestnut horse... 1goI 2min. 2} sec. 
Lou Dillon, chestnut mare ... 1903 a I min. 583 sec. 
Lou Dillon had a pace-maker, a dirt shield, and other conveniences. 
The best record under saddle—the figures just quoted were 
made in sulkies—is: one mile, Great Eastern, bay gelding, 1877, 
2 min. 15 sec., and as it took Great Eastern 2 min. 18 sec. to 
cover the mile in a sulky, saddle appears to be 3 secs. the faster. As 
regards pacing, the record is held by Dan Patch, brown horse, 1903, 
I min. 56} sec. 
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There are bargains to be picked up in America as here. Flora 
Temple, ‘‘ the fast 2.20 trotter,’’ who held the record for eleven 


years, was sold as a four-year-old for 13 dollars! The description 
of Smuggler’s race is more or less vivid, but to say that ‘‘ he dashed 
forward with the speed of the staghound”’ is not very convincing, 
for staghounds do not go a mile in 2 min. 15 sec. There are 
photographs, including some of persons prominent in the trotting 
world which last will scarcely attract readers in this country. 


Notes OF AN East Coast NATuRALIST. By Arthur H. Patterson. 
Illustrated in Colour by F. Southgate. London: Methuen 
& Co. 1904. 


Mr. Patterson lives at Breydon, near Great Yarmouth, and, a 
devoted lover of birds, not to add beasts and fish, he has for a 
quarter of a century made careful notes of the more striking 
incidents of bird life that have come to his notice. Here the notes 
are in somewhat shapeless and casual form, but interesting as 
being the result of actual observation. In noticing the book we can 
only pick out a few facts which suggest comment. 

In 1g00 Mr. Patterson had a tame woodcock—if a bird who 
petulantly pecked his fingers when he did not give it food can be 
called tame, though at the same time it uttered ‘‘a not unpleasant 
purring note.” It fed eagerly on strips of fish, liver, and meal, 
but was never satisfied and would have ‘‘ required one man’s time 
devoted entirely to digging and otherwise collecting worms for its 
sustenance.”” Once (December 24, 1899) Mr. Patterson found an 
undamaged migratory woodcock washed up by the sea; and he has 
weighed cock varying from 7} ounces to 15 ounces. Birds are 
greedy. We read of a herring-gull who had ‘‘ dined so heartily that 
it could with difficulty either lift itself from the water or be 
persuaded to do so by repeated stoning, when it flew a short way 
and settled just beyond arm’s fling.” The author saw a common 
gull seize and swallow with the utmost difficulty an eel quite a foot 
long, and has watched other gulls which picked up fish far too big 
to pass down their throats. 

A note in 1902 describes how Mr. Patterson ‘‘ met with a young 
fellow who has a great weakness for hunting for plovers’ eggs, in 
which pursuit he seems only too successful.’ (The author, it may 
here be remarked, has for the last twelve years entirely discarded 
the gun and devoted himself strenuously to the protection of all 
bird life.) ‘‘ His theory for nest-finding was put as follows: The 
lapwing usually makes three nest-holes; two of them he ’’—this is 
the seeker for eggs, not the bird—‘*‘ calls ‘scrabs.’ If you find one 
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of these scrabs, alleged to be scratched out by the bird, at three 
paces you will find a second; and then at three equal paces a third, 
the three forming a triangle. In the northernmost hole you may 
lay your life (as he said) the lapwing deposits its eggs.”’ 


THE WuHytTe-MELVILLE Lisprary. Land and Water Edition. 
Alston Rivers Co., London. Illustrated. 


It. might wound sensibilities to say that no acceptable sporting 
novel has been written since Whyte-Melville’s fatal gallop with the 
Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds; but most assuredly none has appeared 
in any way comparable with the work of that thorough sportsman, 
gentleman, and it may be added scholar, though no one was ever 
less pedantic than this delightful writer. The Land and Water 
edition recently issued consists of five-and-twenty volumes; and 
as we look through them pleasant memories arise of every one. 
It would be interesting to ask lovers of Whyte-Melville’s books 
which was their favourite? There would certainly be votes for 
“Digby Grand,” and no less certainly for “ Market Harborough ”’; 
indeed, the Honourable Crasher and Mr. Sawyer are almost as well 
known in their way as Mr. Jorrocks and Soapy Sponge, for Whyte- 
Melville and Surtees stand supreme as the fictionists of sport. They 
differ vastly, of course. The former wrote comedy (tragedy, too, at 
times, but comedy for the most part), and simply could not have 
penned a vulgar sentence. Surtees wrote farce, rich and rollicking, 
and assuredly refinement was not one of his strong points. ‘‘ Tilbury 
Nogo ” is a special favourite with many, but we are not sure that we 
prefer it to ‘“‘ Uncle John,” or to ‘“‘ The Brookes of Bridlemere.” 
Then again there are ‘‘ General Bounce,” ‘‘ Holmby House,” and 
“Kate Coventry,” with, on such different lines, ‘‘ The Interpreter.” 
What it comes to is that everything the author did was admirable, 
and this opportunity of obtaining a skilfully illustrated edition of his 
complete works means the provision of weeks and months of en- 
joyment for readers who make a new acquaintance with the books. 


Mr. G. E. Lewis, the well-known gun and rifle maker of Lower 
Loveday Street, Birmingham, has sent us an illustrated catalogue 
of his multifarious manufactures, which is something altogether 
different from a mere price list. From a careful perusal of it, 
indeed, one may learn a great deal about guns and weapons of the 
chase with their concomitants. Instructions are given as to how to 
take the bend of a gun, and among many other items of information 
is a list of technical terms, connected with firearms, in four lan- 
guages. Mr. Lewis—who should know—claims to possess the 
largest stock of sporting guns and rifles in England. 
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“A BEDFORD COTTAGE TRIAL” 


Tue close connection that has always existed between this magazine 
and Cheveley is generally known, and it has seemed specially 
appropriate to give here a copy of Mr. G. D. Giles’s picture, “A 
Bedford Cottage Trial.’ It was painted just ten years ago for the 
late Colonel McCalmont, and given by him to his friend Major 
Beatty, on whose dining-room wall it now hangs, a cherished 
memento. Colonel McCalmont and Captain Machell on their 
ponies are in the corner of the painting, which few readers of these 
pages will want to be told represents the historic Limekilns—the 
“walking ground,” on the side of the road opposite to the expanse 
of always elastic turf on which the work is done; for however hard 
the ground may be on the other side of the plantation, on the Lime- 
kilns the going is always good. That Mr. Giles was happy in his 
portraiture the testimony of a very youthful critic proved. Jewitt’s 
little boy, then about eight years old, went to see the painting in 
Mr. Giles’s studio, and at once exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! father, look—there 
is Whisperer, and that is Isinglass, and then comes Suspender,” and 
he went on to name several more—much, needless to say, to the 
gratification of the artist, for Whisperer is the first of the lot, and the 
others follow as the child described. The animals in the middle of 
the composition are, it will be seen, being prepared for their gallop. 
The ewe-necked filly that Tom Loates, in his shirtsleeves, has 
just mounted and has turned to go down is Be Cannie. The boy 
who is kneeling to put on his spurs is about to be put up on 
Ruwenzori, who was an invaluable trial horse, never telling his 
trainer wrong. The black on the left-hand side, with lifted near 
hind-leg, is Throatlash. Jewitt is on his pony, and the slim youth 
behind him is George Chaloner, who frequently rode for the stable. 
The rather disappointing Hautbrion, together with Buckingham, 
the savage Kilsallaghan (who, however, was a lamb in the hands of 
the amazing horse dentist Loeffler), and others of more or less note 
are included, one of them being Veau d’Or, a colt so named because 
his owner had been vastiy amused at a description of himself by an 
ever ill-conditioned writer on Turf affairs, who (knowing nothing of 
Captain McCalmont, as he then was) told his readers that the 
multi-millionaire was a golden calf who would speedily be devoured 
by his quasi-friends. ‘‘A Bedford Cottage Trial’’ represents a 
thoroughly characteristic scene of training at Newmarket. 
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Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in 
the December issue. 


THE AUGUST COMPETITION 

The Prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Miss M. 
E. Stuart, Dergmony, Omagh, County Tyrone; Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge (Two Guineas); Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, 
Margate (Two Guineas); Mr. T. E. Grant, Queen’s Road, Leyton- 
stone; Mr. W. H. Laughton, Pretoria; Mr. Heathcote Diggle, 
H.M.S. Charybdis, St. John’s, Newfoundland; and Miss Mabel 
Eccles, Quarry Bank, Blackburn. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE LAST HURDLE 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


MISS MAY HEZLET AND MR. C. E. STUART (TWo WELL-KNOWN GOLFERS) WINNING 
THE MIXED DOUBLES AT THE OMAGH LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


Photograph by Miss M. E. Stuart, Dergmony, Omagh, County Tyrone 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


YACHTING AT COWES 


Photograph by Mr. K. S. Beken, Waterford, Iveland 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UV. HARVARD AND YALE, I904——-THE MILE RACE 
Gregson (Cambs), the winner, second from the right 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


SPRING-BOARD DIVING 


Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 


DRAGON BOAT, CANTON 


Photograph by Mr. A. C. Butt, Lieutenant R.M.L.I., H.M.S. ‘* Tamar,” 
Hong Kong, China 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


LANARKSHIRE AND RENFREWSHIRE HUNT RACES—THE START FOR THE 
LIGHT-WEIGHT RACE 


Photegraph by Mr. Leslie H. Wilson, Castlelill, Ayr, N.B. 


THE PADDOCK, ECLIPSE MEETING, SANDOWN PARK 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Whitbread, Rutland Gate, S.W 
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FINISH OF THE I00 YARDS—ESSEX BEAGLES’ OPEN MEETING, CANNING TOWN 


Photograph by Mr. T. E. Grant, Queen’s Road, Leytonstone 


BLACK AND WHITE BOYS BATHING NEAR PRETORIA 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Laughton, Pretoria 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A CRISP CUT FOR FOUR 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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SHARK FISHING OFF THE COAST OF FLORIDA 


Photograph by Mr. Heathcote Diggle, H.M.S. ‘‘Charytdis,” St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


CRICKET AT TONBRIDGE SCHOOL—TONBRIDGE TAKING THE FIELD 


Photograph by Mr. W. J]. Abrey, Tonbridge 


A SUMATRAN BEAR ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘‘ THAMES” 


Photograph by Mr. C. A. Candy, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘* Thames,” Portsmouth 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A MEET OF THE LINCOLNSHIRE AUTOMOBILE CLUB IN THE GROUNDS OF 
LINCOLN CASTLE 


Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 


ETON REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. A. A. Gerrans, Twickenham 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


MISS C. M. WILSON OF BLACKHEATH AND MR. S. H. SMITH OF STROUD WINNING 
THE MIXED DOUBLES AT THE WELSH TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT NEWPORT 


Photograph by Mr. Alan Treverton Jones, Tregleath, Newfort (Mon.) 


NORTH MONTGOMERYSHIRE HARRIERS 


Photograph by Miss Jean Johnston, Trederwen Hall, Llansaintffraid, Oswestry 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE V.C. RACE—3RD SOMERSET LIGHT INFANTRY REGIMENTAL SPORTS AT MINEHEAD 


Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 
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YACHT RACING OFF RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Photograph by Miss Goodall, Pine Ridge, Farnham, Survey 
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THE FIRST HOLIDAY OF THE SEASON 


Photograph by Miss Mabel Eccles, Quarry Bank, Blackburn 


MR. S. F. EDGE STARTING FOR THE HILL-CLIMBING TEST IN THE ELIMINATING 
TRIALS FOR THE GORDON BENNETT CONTEST AT RAMSEY, ISLE OF MAN 


Photograph by Mr. Douglas Adams, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
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Typewriters 


are good writers. 


BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 


4 the Price— 
All the Quality. 


also London (9, Cheapside), Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 


Bristol, Birmingham, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc. 


List 180, post free, tells all about them. 


THE MOST BRILLIANT PANORAMA 


OF THE 


EVENTS OF THE DAY 


THE SPHERE 


BECAUSE IT IS 


INTELLIGENT. INGENIOUS. INTERESTING. 


The Best Pictures. 
‘The Best Printing. 


No other weekly Illustrated Newspaper is de.li. g so fully with 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


THE SPHERE is not a hotch- -potch of pictorial snippets. 
It presents the News of the Day in such a manner that you 
can understand their import at a glance. 


THE SPHERE SAVES TIME, 


AND SPARES YOU TROUBLE. 


It is the paper for everyhody who is really ALIVE. 


THE SPHERE 


PRICE 
6d. 


WEEKLY. WEEKLY. 


EVERYONE ADMITS 


Ghat the Best Illustrated Paper 
for All-round Sport 


THE TATLER 


FOOTBALL, 
BOATING, GOLF, 
HUNTING, 

and POLO 


are Illustrated each week by Photo- 
graphs, which are taken by Experts 
exclusively for “‘The Tatler,” and 
which appear in no other paper. 


THE TATLER 


Price Gd. Price Gd. 


me 


Per 


21/- 


Gallon. 


“REDSEAL’ 


LTD., 
Per 


42/- 


SCOTCH WHISKY. 
SAMPLE SENT ON APPLICATION. SENT CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION. 


63. BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 


JOHN McMANUS" IRON & WOOD COTTAGES, | 


Billiard Rooms, Stables, Pavilions, 


And Buildings of every description lined with Boarding 
or Patent Fireproof Material. 


INEXPENSIVE AND ARTiSTIC DESIGNS. 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER. 
Catalogues Free. 


JOHN McMANUS, 
237, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 


a ai J. McM. has supplied to H.M. Government the largest order ever 
executed for Iron Buildings, exceeding in value a Quarter-of-a 


Million Sterling. 


CHAMPAGNE 


By a Appointment to H.M. the King. 


OVER THE w 
ORLD 


LEATHER TRADES 

LEATHER TRADES 


As supplied to all 


the Leading Regiments 57, 


IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


FORE THE WORLD'S: 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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